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PREFACE 


India is claimed to be a socialistic democracy. 

It is a democracy where the people, the real 
sovereigns of the state, are dissatisfied; where the 
Andhraite has had to launch a bitter agitation for self- 
rule ; where the Maharashtrian struggles in vain for a 
Maharashtra ; where the Punjabi is denied a Punjabi- 
speaking Punjab; where the Jat can no more than 
dream of a Hariana PranL 

It is a socialism where the worker is continually at 
war with the community; where the middle class is 
gradually fading out of existence; and where a new 
hierarchy of the high and mighty — comprising of the 
self-seeking politician, the wealthy farm-owner, the 
opulent industrialist, the gold-digging merchant-prince 
and the money-grabbing executive — is being thrown 
up like a pyramid. 

Nepotism (almost universal) and moral turpitude 
are transforming this hierarchy into a family affair, 
giving it the character of a dynastic monopoly. The 
neo-socialism that Mr. Nehru believes is being establish¬ 
ed is lapsing into a neo-feudalism of wealth, as subtle 
in outlook as it is complete in practice. 

Despite the fanfare of progress — the pageant of 
river dams, community projects and steel-plants; the 
cavalcade of ministers, deputy-ministers, parliamenta¬ 
rians, legislators, governors, ambassadors, secretaries 
and joint-secretaries; and the grand spectacle of com¬ 
missions, committees, sammelanas, seminars and 



udaghatanas — unrest and frustration are creeping 
into the mind of the average Indian citizen. He has the 
uneasy feeling that his new rulers have not done well 
by him, However, he often does not understand why? 

This book is an attempt to provide him with the 
answer. 


New Delhi: 
October 2, 1956. 


T.S. BAWA. 



CHAPTER J 

A COCKTAIL CONSTITUTION 

Once Charles Darwin was staying with a -friend 
m a country house, when the two boys of the 
family tried to play a joke on him,. They had 
caught a beetle, a butterfly, a centipede and a 
grasshopper, and had made a strange composite 
insect out of these creatures. They had glued 
together the beetle’s head, the centipede’s body 
the grasshopper’s legs, and the butterfly’s wings 

“‘We have caught this bug m the garden,” they 
said, '‘what kind of a bug is it, Mr. Darwin?” 

Darwin glanced at the bug and then eyed the 
boys. lie was smiling slightly. 

‘‘Dud you notice if it hummed when you cauaht 
it, boys?" he asked. 

"Yes”, they answered, nudging each other. 

" Then”, said Darwin, "it is a humbug”. 

Life and Letters of Darwin. 


O N December 9, 1946, met the Constituent Assembly 
of India. It rose on November 26, 1949, after 2 
years li months and 18 days of deliberations spread 
over 31 sessions. The Constitution that was adopted 
had 395 articles and 8 schedules. The total expenditure 
incurred on it ran into Rs. 6,396,729. 

It is perhaps the longest and the most expensive 
written constitution. The Constitution of the United 
States of America contained 7 articles, when first 
adopted; Canada, 147; Australia, 128; and South Africa, 
153. 

The Indian Constitution is believed to have given 
us the best democratic constitution. Why ? Because, 
it is thought, it incorporates the finest features of 
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parliamentary government practised anywhere in the 
world. 

The story is told of a charming actress who proposed 
to a brilliant dramatist, in the express hope, that their 
offspring would inherit the former’s beauty and the 
latter’s brains. The dramatist politely declined the 
offer for fear that they might just as well inherit his 
own looks and the actress’s brains! 

No insult is meant either to the mental calibre of 
the members of one profession or to the physical attri¬ 
butes of those of the other. This is a striking example, 
nevertheless, of what can happen if a problem is not 
examined in all aspects. 

What is one man’s meat may be another man’s 
poison. Precedent shorn of context is dangerous to 
follow. Blind imitation of history, void of intelligent 
interpretation, is like putting on borrowed garments. 
Should they sit well on the wearer, it is a matter of rare 
fluke. If, on the other hand, the tailor were to study 
the design of a favourite pattern, examine its suitability 
for his client and stitch a new garment on the same 
lines, but suitably adjusted in size and shape, the effect 
would be very much different. 

The weaknesses of the Indian Constitution are 
mainly four. In the first place, it is an indiscriminate 
mixture of the various types of constitutions conceived 
by the democratic peoples of the world. Secondly, its 
makers failed to grasp the basic ingredients which 
determined the shape of constitutional development in 
history. Thirdly, the constitutions on which it has been 
based have not been studied with reference to the 
particular considerations that went into the conception 
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of their fundamental designs. And, fourthly, the con¬ 
stitutional reform brought abou t by it does not conform 
to the conditions and requirements of our country. 

Of these contentions, the first hardly needs much 
explanation. Our Constitution borrows, for example, 
a somewhat truncated federal structure from the United 
States of America and from Switzerland. It has adopted 
the cabinet system of government on the British 
model, but without a sovereign or his representative as 
head of the state. And it instals a President, but unlike 
his American counterpart who is elected independently 
of the legislature, he is chosen by the Parliament. 

We shall soon see the implications of this indis¬ 
criminate conglomeration of constitutional practices. 

To substantiate my other contentions, I shall first 
put forth what I regard as the basic ingredients which 
have determined the shape of constitutional develop¬ 
ment in history. 

Wavell, the soldier-statesman, has enunciated in 
one of his memorable lectures that the struggle for civil 
leadership is patterned by a triangle of forces represent¬ 
ed by the aristocracy, the priest and the people.* 
Because of its heavier stakes, the aristocracy is usually 
averse to change. It, therefore, exercises a restraining 
influence on national politics. The people, on the other 
hand, form the inflammable material; the priest, the 
catalytic agent. 

To my mind, this triangle is actually of greater 
importance than was realized by the author of its con¬ 
ception. It has been a varying but persistent factor 

* The Triangle of Forces In Civil Leadership. 
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in political evolution and the inobtrusive genesis of the 
theory of democratic government. 

In the earliest days, political power was often the 
personal prerogative of a single individual who, by 
inheritance, selection or sheer brute force, had 
established his supremacy over the rest of the aristo¬ 
cratic class in his state. But even then in practice 
political power was by no means his solitary preserve ; 
he had to respect the opinion of his court, retain the 
confidence of the priest and refrain from obvious dis¬ 
regard of public sentiment. 

What is more, right from the earliest days of civili¬ 
zation, it was sought to limit the power of the king. The 
Spartans, in Ancient Greece, for example, adopted the 
simple and direct device of installing two kings, with 
the idea that each would be too jealous of the other to 
let him wield undue power. And the Rig Vedic states 
in India were ruled by rajans who were assisted by 
popular assemblies. 

Republicanism was not unknown to the Ancients 
either. The Roman Republic in the west and the 
republics like those of the Lichhavi and the Sajca 
t rib es in India, to whom Mahavira and Buddha res¬ 
pectively belonged, are some of the earliest known 
examples of the urge of the people to share political 
power in the state. 

However, the fate of the political triangle, as aho 
that of the political system concerned, rested on the 
flimsy foundation of circumstance. Thus we read of 
popular risings, of Magna Cartas, of royal executions 
and of national revolutions. 

The general trend of political advancement, never- 
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theless, has been, first, to wrest a greater share of 
effective power for the people and, secondly, to define 
the respective areas of authority with the aim of reduc¬ 
ing conflict and achieving a stable balance of political 
power. 

This analysis of political evolution would not be 
complete, if I did not make one final point. Whatever 
the form of government, and in whichever direction the 
three-cornered balance may swing, the three ingredients 
of the political triangle must always be present in an 
effective form. In fact, whenever this balance has been 
violently upset, a political breakdown, or near break¬ 
down, has been the result. This is what happened to 
France, when the Revolution ended in unrestrained and 
unashamed mob rule. Hitler, in utter disregard of his 
associates, and in complete control over the people, 
followed his intuition to a ruinous end. And the blood- 
trail left by religion in the Middle Ages is too well- 
known for me to dwell upon. 

This moral of political history, therefore, must be 
clearly understood. And it is as follows: The gover¬ 
nance of a nation must be essentially based on this 
triangle of political forces and should seek to establish 
a balanced relationship of the restraining influence of 
aristocracy uis a vis the democratic aspirations of the 
people, with the priest, as the third force, forming the 
apex. 

And, it might be added, this balance must naturally 
be sought in the background of national character and 
of the socio-political climate prevailing in the country. 

Shall we here recast this triangle in the light of a 
changing context ? With the progress of science, the 
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influence of the priest declined, but his place was taken 
by the press, the cinema and the radio. As for aristo¬ 
cracy, the word has lost its old meaning during a 
political metamorphosis which involved progressive 
democratization and socialisation of the state. We 
shall, therefore, define it, for our purpose, as the sober¬ 
ing influence capable of exercising restraint on the 
people. The nature of this restraint will depend upon 
the individual problems of each nation and will, in 
turn, determine the form in which aristocracy, as 
defined by us, would emerge. 

It now remains for me to illustrate how this 
triangle is reflected in modern constitutional practice 
and how the balance I have talked about is achieved. 
For this purpose, I shall draw upon the constitutions 
from which India has derived inspiration. I shall take 
up the governance of the United Kingdom and of the 
United States of America, as these two countries prac¬ 
tise two very distinct types of democratic government. 
The United Kingdom relies on unwritten law for its 
constitution. It has a. constitutional monarch as the 
head of the state. It has adopted the cabinet type of 
executive. The United States have formed themselves 
into a federation, and a federation must naturally 
reduce its constitution to a written and rigid form. And 
it is a republic which has gone in for the presidential 
system of executive. 

As for the Swiss Constitution, on which the Indian 
Constitution has also relied for support, it has been 
largely inspired by its American counterpart. Since 
no distinctive lessons can be derived from its examina- 
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tion in this connection, I shall not consider it any 
further. 

Let us begin with the Mother of Parliaments) 
the British Parliament. That the institutions of the 
crown and the peerage have been retained is cited 
as an example of British love for tradition. But 
their practical value is much less appreciated. The 
dilatory powers exercised by the House of Lords on 
legislation are common knowledge. How many of us 
realize, however, that the Sovereign, as the fountain¬ 
head of political power, is potentially a strong deterrent 
to irresponsible ambition on the part of the people’s 
representatives ? I know it is unthinkable for the King 
of England to disagree with his popular ministers. But, 
is it not equally unimaginable that a Prime Minister of 
England should, in the image of the German Chancellor, 
Hitler, seek to overpower the supreme authority into 
subservience and intimidate his people into submission ? 
The Englishman likes to play the game according to 
the rules. Therefore, a political code of honour, based 
on convention and a gentleman’s understanding, forms 
a stable enough foundation to support the constitutional 
edifice. The system is further strengthened by a 
judiciary, which enjoys such security of tenure and 
independence of status as would enable it to intervene 
in case of breach of faith on either side. 

The press in England enjoys freedom to a degree 
paralleled perhaps in the United States of America 
alone. The British Broadcasting Corporation is a 
privately organized body which is subject only to 
limited government supervision. The Royal Charter 
of 1927 invests the Postmaster-General with the right 
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of veto over radio programmes and prohibits their 
commercial sponsorship. The cinema is left entirely to 
private enterprise. The Board of Film Censors is a 
voluntary organization acting in an advisory capacity 
only. 

The political problem of the federation of the 
United States of America was very much different. 
There was no king from whom to wrest power, no 
peerage blocking popular aspirations. It was a land of 
sturdy pioneers, bold, adventurous, rebellious and 
hence of volatile temperament. The place of aristo¬ 
cracy as a restraining influence had, therefore, to be 
taken by a written and inflexible constitution. The 
process of amendment was made extremely difficult. 
Any proposal involving changes to the Constitution 
was to be voted for by a two-thirds majority in each 
house of the central legislature and ratified by the legis¬ 
latures of three-fourths of the member states. As a 
result of this, it is to be noted that since 1787, when the 
Constitution of the United States was drawn up at 
Philadelphia, there have been no more than twenty-two 
amendments over a period of one hundred and sixty- 
nine years. 

The President was to be elected, not by the Con¬ 
gress, but independently of it through electors chosen 
by the people. He was to enjoy a fixed tenure, select 
his own heads of executive departments, who correspond 
to our ministers, and to wield the widest possible 
executive powers. Judiciary, the guardian-angel of 
constitutional ethics, was again independent. 

The First Amendment of 1791 specifically grants 
the citizen his freedom of speech and of press. The 
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radio is operated entirely by private enterprise. There 
is no government censorship on cinema. The National 
Board o£ Review is constituted on the same lines as the 
Board of Film Censors in England. 

In view of the separatist tendencies of some states, 
and the legitimate fears of the smaller states of being 
swamped in the national legislature by their more 
heavily popul ated ^ co mpee rs, the lower house was 
elected on a population basis reflecting the majority 
view and the upper house had equal representation 
from each state in order that the apprehensions of the 
smaller units were allayed. Both the chambers were 
to have more or less equal powers of legislation. 

It is worthy of note how the gap created by the 
absence of an aristocratic class has been filled by a 
rigid constitution and by setting up separate organs of 
the state, each invested with wide powers in its own 
sphere but restrained by the others from abuse or ill- 
considered action. And it is to be noted also how the 
broad cross-currents of national politics have been 
synthesized into the grand design of the country’s 
political structure. 

Let us now turn our attention to the Indian Consti¬ 
tution. We have a President with no responsibilities 
and no powers, and hence of no practical value. The 
Rajya Sabha does not remotely deserve the title it is 
given. It does not represent any interests essentially 
different from those reflected in the Lok Sabha. Nor 
does its composition vary in principle from that of the 
lower house. It hardly serves any purpose other than 
that of a debating society merely duplicating the work 
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of the Lok Sabha. It is nothing more than a show¬ 
piece, a circus elephant; its grandeur, a sight for the 
street urchins to stare at. 

Amendments to the Constitution are carried through 
if supported by two-thirds of the members in each 
house present and voting. Ratification by the states is 
required only in matters like the distribution of legis¬ 
lative powers between the centre and the states. 

The process of constitutional amendment is thus a 
comparatively easier matter. No wonder, therefore, 
that already in the seventh year since the inauguration 
of the Indian Constitution, the Ninth Amendment Bill 
is before the Parliament. And, what is worst, most of 
the amendments have been inspired by the executive 
which found certain provisions of the Constitution irk¬ 
some and were in the happy position of seeing the 
changes through without difficulty. How this latter 
situation came about we shall see in the next chapter. 

The judiciary, though independent in theory, is, in 
fact, somewhat subservient to the executive which can 
commandeer the legislature to pass any laws concerning 
its constitution and powers. Besides, the executive 
enjoys considerable patronage over the judiciary 
through the President, who appoints his judges but is 
himself elected by the party to which his ministers 
belong and is, therefore, naturally in line with their 
policy. 

Thus, in India, one ingredient of the political 
triangle is practically non-existent, namely, the res¬ 
training influence exercised by the aristocratic class in 
the past, or introduced, when such a class has been 
eliminated, by means of various constitutional devices. 
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Let us now take up the next constituent of the 
triangle, the priests of our days, i.e., the press, the radio 
and the cinema. As regards the press, there is a dis¬ 
tinct tendency on the part of the Government to curb 
its freedom, but I shall come back to this point later on ; 
the radio is part and parcel of the state machinery; 
and the cinema is subject to government censorship, a 
weapon that is just as much subject to abuse as it is 
claimed to be beneficial. 

So, the second element of the triangle is a good deal 
truncated and ineffective. What is more, instead of 
acting as a third force capable of swinging the balance 
between the other two, it can be exploited by the ruling 
party, not only through existing means of control, but 
also through further legislation which, in the absence 
of any curb on its ambition, is a comparatively simple 
matter. 

A comparison with the United States of America 
will help at this stage. The American President, who 
rules as much as reigns, can veto any bill passed by the 
legislature. This makes its passage very difficult, since, 
on reconsideration, it requires two-thirds vote in each 
house to become law. Likewise, the Congress is power¬ 
ful enough to act as a stumbling block to the President’s 
unwarranted ambition and even to secure his removal, 
though this last process is extremely difficult, 

Thus, the executive and the legislature have been 
nicely balanced against each other. This balance pro¬ 
tects the system against ill-considered and hasty legis¬ 
lation that may come from an excited legislature in 
times of crisis. At the same time, it is a guarantee 
against the emergence of one man’s rule. 
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This interaction of forces was enhanced, perhaps 
on purpose, by laying down unequal tenures for the 
President and the members of the Congress. The 
President is elected for four years ; the Representatives, 
for two years; and the Senators, for six years, one- 
third of them retiring every two years. As a result of 
this, during the second half of his term, the President 
may well be, and sometimes is, faced with a hostile 
Congress. 

In India, though in an attempt to be modern we 
installed a President, yet we snatched all power from 
him, for in this we wished to follow the English pattern. 
Was it for sentimental reasons or because of ulterior 
motives ? The architects of the Indian Constitution, 
appear to have succumbed to the temptation of con¬ 
centrating political power in the hands of the Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Those who are familiar with the constitutional 
history of the United States of America would recall 
how under the first state constitutions, the legislatures 
occupied a predominant position in the system of 
government. Their abuse of the wide powers entrust¬ 
ed to them helped to develop the realization that it is 
necessary to curb their legislative authority. In New 
Jersey in 1780 a statute was declared invalid. Other 
decisions of this nature soon accumulated and the 
power of the state legislatures became increasingly 
restricted 

A resounding warning was given against a similar 
trend in England by Benjamin Disraeli about a hundred 
years ago : 

“I will allow” said the great parliamentarian, ' 
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“for the freedom of the press; I will allow 
for the spirit of the age ; l will allow for the 
march of intellect ; but I cannot force from 
my mind the conviction that a House of 
Compnons, concentrating in itself the whole 
power of the state, might establish in this 
country a despotism of the most formidable 
and dangerous character 

Already we appear to have made a beginning, 
however small, towards the advent of such a despotism. 
For example, Article 19 (1) of the Constitution 

guarantees “the right of freedom of speech and expres¬ 
sion” to all citizens. It is a sad and significant turn of 
events that the First Amendment Act of 1951 should 
have made a casualty of this basic freedom. It 
authorises the Parliament to pass legislation restricting 
the exercise of this right.. 

The morals of the case are not my concern in the 
present context. What no lover of democracy can 
regard with equanimity is the fact that constitutional 
safeguards should be removed with such contempt. 

If democracy has survived in India thus far, it is 
more due to the democratic nature of the man at the 
helm of affairs rather than due to a democratic consti¬ 
tution given to the country. It so happens that 
Mr. Nehru has decided to go no further! Tomorrow, if 
he chose, for the good of the country, of coarse, to extend 
the life of the present parliament, in which he enjoys 
overwhelming support, and to get wider powers voted 
for himself, is there a constitutional safeguard to pre¬ 
vent such a development ? Perhaps Mr. Nehru would 
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never find it necessary to resort to legislation for this 
purpose. His prestige is so high in the country that 
almost invariably he has his way over matters about 
which he feels strongly enough. But after Nehru, 
what ? Shall we deliver the country once more to 
intrigue and power-politics as in the Middle Ages ? 

Earlier, we saw how constitutional development 
in history sought to establish a balanced relation¬ 
ship between the constituent forces of the political 
triangle and to reduce the areas of conflict between 
them. The Indian Constitution fulfills neither the one 
requirement, nor the other. It is partial to the people 
to a fault. It is, therefore, vulnerable to the threat of 
mob rule, or to the unscrupulous ambition of a single 
individual, or a small clique, seeking to monopolize 
power on the crest of a wave of popularity. And, 
secondly, in the absence of constitutional safeguards 
against such a development, the possibilities of conflict 
are always present. 

We could have avoided this pitfall, had we clearly 
grasped the considerations which govern the choice 
between the cabinet and the presidential type of 
executive. 

Why the designers of the Indian Constitution 
decided to go for the cabinet type of executive is not 
clearly explained, The reason appears to be more a 
matter of sentiment and history than of argument. The 
British during their first experiment with democracy 
in India had introduced this system, and tradition 
appears to have loaded the dice in its favour. 

But, as a matter of fact, the presidential type of 
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executive fits in more naturally in a republic. It pro¬ 
vides the necessary substitute for that restraining 
influence which we ascribed to the aristocracy and 
which is exercised in a latent form even to-day by the 
existence of a monarch however limited be his powers. 
It is not for nothing, therefore, that whereas the United 
Kingdom, the Dominions and Imperial Japan have 
adopted the cabinet system, the United States of 
America, Switzerland and the South American 
Republics have gone in for the presidential type. 

It is to be remarked that France is perhaps the 
only republic of note which practises the cabinet form 
of government. And there, due to reasons unconnected 
with the constitution, the cabinet is never strong and 
stable enough to make its presence felt even to the 
necessary extent, let alone its domination of the politi¬ 
cal scene. In the event, this has proved a blessing in 
disguise. Strange as it may read, the instability of 
government has given stability to democracy in France. 
Had the emergence of a powerful cabinet not been 
aborted by a multiple party system coupled with the 
exuberant turbulence of the French temperament, 
democracy would have been preyed upon by political 
abuse. 

To India, the example of France is important. As 
I have already pointed out, the presence of Nehru is an 
asset to us in more ways than one. His unique popu¬ 
larity and personal prestige has lent strength and 
stability to government. His democratic make-up of 
mind has established democracy here at least for his 
lifetime. But after him, either we shall go the way of 
France, which is the lesser of the two evils, or demo- 
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cracy will fall a prey to fascism of one kind or another, 
which would be catastrophic. 

India should have, therefore, adopted the presi¬ 
dential type of executive. And this not only at the 
centre but also in the states. 

As a further safeguard against the omnipotence of 
the legislature, we should ensure a completely indepen¬ 
dent status for the press, the radio and the cinema. The 
press should enjoy the widest possible freedom under 
the Constitution, nor should this freedom be subject 
to curtailment by ordinary processes of law. The radio 
should be under the charge of a privately constituted 
corporation with a completely neutral outlook on politi¬ 
cal matters. And the cinema should not be liable to 
Government censorship but to control, in such matters, 
by a private body formed of representatives from the 
industry itself and from the public. 

Let us now see how our Constitution meets the 
socio-economic requirements of the country. I shall 
take up what I consider are the three major questions 
to be answered in this respect. In the first place, have 
the makers of the Indian Constitution taken into account 
our national character? Secondly, is the Constitution 
compatible with the social conditions prevailing in the 
country? And thirdly, has the Constitution been so 
designed that its financial burden is kept within the 
economic means of the nation? 

As regards the first point, the lesson of history is 
that the Indian has but scant respect for the rules of the 
..game. Hence the intrigues, plots, conspiracies, political 
assassinations and usurpations of thrones that we read 
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so much about in Indian history, especially during the 
mediaeval period. It is obvious, therefore, that a consti¬ 
tution dependent for its functioning upon the good 
sense of individuals is out of the question in this country. 
It is all the more important here that the political edifice 
should rest securely on the solid foundations of a consti¬ 
tution which is conceived in the bold design of an even 
balance of the three political forces we have analysed 
and which lays down a clear demarcation of authority 
between them so that the risk of the one seeking to 
extend its sphere of power to that of the other is 
negligible. Amendments to the constitution should 
require approval by two-thirds majority of the total 
strength in each house as well as ratification by the 
states on all matters. 

Socially and ethnically, the basic pattern of India 
is one of unity in diversity. It is a recognised fact that 
there is much less in common between the Bengali and 
the Punjabi or the Garhwali and the Madrassi than 
between the Yankee and the Californian in the United 
States or as much in common as between the Russian 
and the Kirghiz in the Russian Socialist Federated 
Republic of the Soviet Union. 

But in an anxiety to check the fissiparous trends 
of Indian politics, the constitution-makers of India 
stressed the unitary aspect at the expense of the federal. 
Now, it is a laudable endeavour, indeed, to strengthen 
the bonds of unity. But it is one thing to create the right 
conditions lor a healthy psychological growth of the 
child and quite another to inflict upon him ideals he is 
not mature enough to appreciate. It is, in fact, dangerous 
to repress his basic instinct of self-preservation, shak- 
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ing his confidence in you and causing him to react with 
a violent complex of fear, or of injured self-respect. 
The fact is that as a result of their bitter experience 
with the Moslem League before the partition, Mr. Nehru 
and his associates have themselves developed a complex 
which prevents them from acquiring a correct perspec¬ 
tive of the local conditions obtaining in individual states 
and their particular problems. They are, therefore, 
inclined to be inappreciative, contemptuous, and even 
suspicious, of the aspirations of the minorities and 
impatient with the cross-currents of local politics. They 
are loth to give them much time and thought, which in 
a way is understandable. But they have derived from 
the Constitution a say in such matters much beyond 
their competence, which is not correct. And the control 
of the party caucus in the Congress coupled with the 
appeal the party has for the people, has made matters 
worse, which I consider as dangerous. 

In this respect, we should have followed the 
American example. An upper house organised on the 
basis of equal representation for the member states 
would have provided even the smallest state a safety 
valve for local opinion without the fear of its being 
swamped by views of the larger states. A genuinely 
rigid constitution and a really independent judiciary 
would have guaranteed the rights and privileges of the 
minorities, at the same time preserving the unity of 
the country as a whole. 

Within such a framework could have been fitted 
the smaller as well as the bigger states, homogeneous 
in composition, as far as possible, and enjoying com¬ 
plete autonomy in domestic affairs. This would have 
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avoided the bitterness generated, for example, before 
the birth of an Andhra and over the demand for a 
Maharashtra or for a Punjabi-speaking Punjab. 

It is pertinent here to record how perplexed I feel 
at the fear complex from which the High Command in 
India suffers in the matter of granting a living space 
to the minorities. And this despite their best intentions. 
If mere platitudes and solicitous expressions could 
assuage the obduracy of the aggrieved and allay the 
fears of the oppressed, the art of government would, 
then, be but child’s play. In spite of the so-called 
federal structure of the Indian Constitution, the Indian 
minorities and cultural and ethnic groups have been 
denied the one thing they needed — the freedom of 
self-expression without the risk of treading on each 
other’s toes. 

And it is difficult to understand why this freedom 
cannot be granted. Switzerland is a federation less 
than half the size of the Punjab (India) in respect of 
area and population. It is composed of no less than 
twenty-two cantons—the equivalent of the federal 
states of America. Off-hand I can say that if we 
decided to re-draw the map of India on the basis of 
homogeneous states, as far as possible, the total number 
of such units for the whole country would be less than, 
two-score. 

So much for the social and ethnic considerations 
that should have been reflected in the Constitution. 

From the economic point of view, the Indian Consti¬ 
tution is extravagantly ponderous. Democracy, how¬ 
ever desirable, is an expensive system of government. 
Instead of one man, with a handful of advisers to assist 
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him in the conduct of affairs, a council of ministers and 
deputy ministers is required to form the government. 
The legislative measures and important executive 
decisions are subject to debate in parliament, which 
must be fed with the necessary information and whose 
periodic sessions have to be arranged, all this requiring 
extra staff. The parliament itself must be elected so 
often. And these elections undoubtedly prove time-and- 
money-consuming' to the nation very much like what 
the traditional marriage means to the Indian family. 

The point does not bear much argument, but a few 
statistics might help to show the magnitude of the 
difference. Before the Central Government in India 
was democratized, it consisted of the viceroy and six 
executive councillors who exercised the legislative 
powers as well. The annual expenditure on civil 
administration amounted in 1935-36 to rupees eleven 
crores. To-day, in the place of the six executive 
councillors, there are fifty ministers, deputy ministers 
and parliamentary secretaries, besides a President and 
a Vice-President, and seven hundred and eighteen mem¬ 
bers of the central legislature. The annual expenditure 
on civil administration for 1955-56 amounted to rupees 
one hundred and five crores and is budgeted at one 
hundred and thirty six crores for 1956-57. 

The 1952 general elections lasted over six months. 
Roughly, 90,000,000 voters went to the polls; 17,450 
candidates contested a total of 4318 seats at the centre 
and in the states; 224,000 polling booths were constructed 
and 620,000,000 ballot papers printed. The total cost 
of the elections to the central and state governments 
amounted to rupees ten crores. And this does not 
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include the money spent on election campaigning by 
the candidates, which represents no less a drain on time 
and energy from the national point of view than the 
expenditure incurred by the state. 

When England and the United States of America 
went over to parliamentary rule, they were economi¬ 
cally strong enough to afford its luxury, the former 
because of her industrial power and colonial empire 
and the latter on account of her rich mineral and agri¬ 
cultural resources. India, drained of her wealth by 
white colonialism and retarded in economic growth by 
foreign rule needed a democratic constitution trimmed 
of all superfluities. Yet, in some respects, her political 
machinery is even more ponderous in comparison with 
either Great Britain or the United States. In‘the United 
Kingdom, the problem of separate subordinate parlia¬ 
ments for Scotland or Wales did not arise. The United 
States of America, which is three times the size of India, 
is governed by a president assisted by heads of execu¬ 
tive departments, whose number is no more than ten. 
The maximum number in the state executives is six, 
including the Governor and the Lieutenant-Governor. 
In India the total of ministers, deputy ministers and 
parliamentary secretaries runs into the grand figure 
of fifty at the centre and twelve in Assam, fifteen each 
in Bihar and Madhya Pradesh, sixteen in Hyderabad, 
eighteen each in Bombay and Uttar Pradesh and as 
much as twenty-eight in West Bengal. 

Perhaps someone could advance a plausible argu¬ 
ment for the retention in India of the provincial 
legislatures and cabinets in their existing form. Quite 
a few of the legislatures are bicameral. And as for 
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the state cabinets, most of them are bigger than the 
central executive in the United States of America. Are 
they not, one wonders, a legacy from a moribund 
imperialism? Compelled to share power with the 
Indians, it was a convenient expedient for the British 
to make a start with the provinces. Behind this facade 
of democracy, the white bureaucrat could continue to 
enjoy full authority as theretofore. 

It required imagination coupled with the power of 
acute analysis to see through this political sleight of 
hand. And it needed moral courage to discard the 
expedient as superfluous after Independence. Perhaps, 
we were wanting in both! 

By creating a galaxy of ministers and deputy 
ministers, India has undertaken the maintenance of the 
proverbial white elephant. It costs so much to main¬ 
tain; it has so little to its credit, besides an arrogant 
flash of display! The general pattern of public life in 
India is a stultifying spectacle of ministerial tours and 
appendages, of bhashanas and udhaghatanas, of commis¬ 
sions and committees, of inquiries and reports, of 
debates and seminars, of missions and deputations, of 
sammelanas and akademies; in short, of an endless 
pageant of dignitaries dashing up and down the country¬ 
side. 

One wonders, if this top-heaviness is deliberate and 
purposeful. This super-abundance of ministers and 
legislators is a useful expedient to confuse the masses 
and keep them dependent on sentiment rather than 
reason. The pace at which this multitude of repre¬ 
sentatives have to be elected would defy the compe¬ 
tence of the most discerning electorate, not to speak 
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of a politically immature people like ours. Besides, it 
has placed in the hands of the ruling party a formidable 
weapon of patronage, a parallel to which is hard to 
find in the democratic world. 

A few suggestions for streamlining our system of 
government would not be out of place. It is evident 
that its democratic character must not be given up. I 
have already discussed the reasons why a federal struc¬ 
ture is necessary for the country. The constituent 
units as well as the centre must, therefore, retain their 
executives, legislatures and judiciaries. However, what 
we can do is to reduce the size of each. 

The judiciary is comparatively unaffected whatever 
the form of government. Its size and framework is 
determined more by the amount and type of litigation 
rather than the constitutional set-up of a country. 
Whether the system of justice needs to be streamlined, 
and how his is best achieved, is therefore a technical 
matter, and hence beyond the scope of this argument. 

As for the executive, I feel that the presidential 
system is simpler and more economical than its cabinet 
counterpart. 

The cabinet is responsible to the legislature. The 
Prime Minister is no more than a prima donna in the 
ministerial council. He is in office so long as he enjoys 
the support of his party. To retain this support he is 
more inclined to tolerate, soft-pedal and condone the 
jealousies and pettiness of his party colleagues than 
curb and control them. With a politically immature 
people, these considerations can get the better of 
national interest. The result is ever-expanding cabinets 
and a wasteful self-display by ministerial prodigies. 
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Then, each minister has his own supporters to reward, 
besides the civil service staff required for him. And so, 
the tax-payer is burdened more and more to oil the 
wheels of ever-multiplying ministerial chariots deeply 
committed in a medley race. 

I might draw upon an expert opinion in order to 
bring out the full import of this problem : 

“The administrative personnel”, says Mr. P.N. 
Bannerjee, “was enlarged abnormally on 
account of the war and some other special 
factors, but no retrenchment worth the 
name was effected after the war. On the 
other hand, innumerable fresh appoint¬ 
ments have been made during the last few 
years. The expansion of the Central 
Secretariat in all the grades of officers, 
particularly in the posts of Secretaries, 
Additional Secretaries, Joint Secretaries, 
Deputy Secretaries, Assistant Secretaries 
and Superintendents, has been very large. 

These additions to the list of officers have 
not only largely increased civil expenditure 
but have also led to a great deal of ineffi¬ 
ciency and irresponsibility. The salaries 
drawn by these high officers are dispro¬ 
portionately large."* 

But, with due respect to the eminent economist, I 
must add that he has missed the real point. The root of 
the evil lies not in the appointment of more secretaries 
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* A Study of Indian Economics, Pp. 250-51 
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and so on, but in the ambitious manoeuvring of a horde 
of parliamentarians aspiring to ministerial eminence. 
Quite naturally, if there are more ministers swarming 
the cabinet rooms and conference halls, then there will 
be a spate of civil servants beehiving the secretariat. 
And this is so not only at the centre but also in the 
states. 

As opposed to this, under the presidential system,, 
the president rules as well as reigns. He has a fixed 
tenure and is not dependent for his position on the 
whims of the legislature. He chooses his own heads, 
of the executive departments. They are responsible to 
him alone, and they hold office at his pleasure and enjoy 
such powers as he delegates to them at his discretion. 
The president is therefore, very much their boss and 
exercises effective control over their activities. In any 
case, they hold a second-rate position in comparison to 
him. The country has thus to bear the burden of a one- 
man pageantry and extravagance rather than that of 
a galaxy of cabinet ministers. 

The saving achieved by the introduction of the' 
presidential system of executive would he considerable 
when it is realised that the same system would replace 
the present cabinets in the states as much as at the 
centre. In fact, to my way of thinking, it is a matter 
for consideration whether in India heads of executive 
departments are at all needed in the states; the elected 
governors should be able to carry on their functions 
through the civil service secretaries. 

Finally, the legislatures should be very much 
reduced in size. The actual composition in each case 
is a matter of detailed examination. But off-hand, I 
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would make bold to propose a cut of one-half to two- 
thirds, keeping in view the economic backwardness of 
the country. 

And certainly there is no case for the retention of 
bicameral legislatures in the states. 

I know that in the United States of America the 
state legislatures are bicameral except in the case of 
Nebraska which abolished the upper house in 1937. But 
there, the process of federation commenced from the 
unit to the whole. The original tradition of the member 
states remained, therefore, an important preserve. 

In India, the process of integration had been com¬ 
pleted by imperial rule before the rise of democracy. 
However, this unity imposed by conquest was artificial 
and the federal system was adopted in deference to the 
ethnic diversity of the country. But before conceding 
provincial autonomy, the British overlords sought to 
protect the interests of the loyalist elements, like the 
zamindars, the landlords and the tea-planters, for 
example. They did this by providing exclusive repre¬ 
sentation for them in the upper houses. It is to be 
noted that bicameral legislatures were provided for 
the six provinces, viz., Bengal, the United Provinces, 
Bombay, Madras, Bihar and Assam, where such 
interests existed and needed protection. 

It is difficult to find a cogent enough argument for 
their retention under the present Constitution. Can it 
be that the Constituent Assembly lacked the moral 
courage to offend these interests by abolishing the upper 
houses? In fact, it may be observed that the number 
of upper houses in the states has been increased by the 
new Constitution from six to seven. Assam has dropped 
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out of the honoured list, perhaps because the tea- 
planters, dominated by foreigners, do not cut much 
grass with the Congress; whereas the Punjab and 
Orissa, with their landed and industrial interests are 
the new additions to the roll. 

Let me conclude by emphasizing that the question 
of a constitution is of fundamental importance to a 
modern community. All aspects of communal life are 
now influenced directly or indirectly by the state. 
Improved means of communication, the increasingly 
intricate pattern of economic life, the advent of large- 
scale industrial enterprise and business organisation, the 
growing importance of international relations in 
commercial, cultural and political spheres and the 
emergence of socialistic philosophies have all contri¬ 
buted to the weakening of the individual’s position in 
the community. He is a helpless victim of government 
policies, And if that government is not properly 
constituted, the resulting evil will permeate and poison 
the entire existence of the nation like the virus of 
plague. 

When the present Indian Constitution was inaugu¬ 
rated one of the opposition leaders in the Parliament 
declared that his party refused to recognise the Consti¬ 
tution and would undertake its revision the moment it 
came into power. 

At that time, I resented this statement and ascribed 
it to political manoeuvre of the cheapest land. So much 
time and money had been spent on the drafting of this 
constitution, I reflected, and if every party that came 
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into power sought to replace it, we would never get 
beyond the stage of constitution-making. 

I have no idea what prompted this leader to 
denounce the Constitution so strongly. But I know 
now that I could not agree with him more. If we 
sincerely desire that democracy did survive in our 
midst, we shall have to make some drastic revisions to- 
the Indian Constitution. And the earlier we get down 
to this task, the less harm will have been done by it. 

However, the repercussions it has had on the body 
politic of the country, would be better examined in the 
following chapter. 
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A PARTY WITHOUT A POLICY 

"You have sat too long here for any good you 
have done. Depart, I say, and let us have done 
with you. In the name of God, go!“ 

Cromwell to the Long Parliament. 

W hen Mr. Nehru came to power, he had to choose 
between two divergent paths. The one demanded 
straight and selfless service to the country and the other 
led him off, at a tangent, to personal loyalties. A less 
ebullient personality would have possessed the cool 
nerve to discard the one or the other. But not Mr. Nehru. 
He chose the middle course, steering through the 
wilderness that separated the two paths and leaning 
towards the one or the other whenever progress 
straight ahead was impossible. To resolve the mental 
conflict arising from the resultant want of decision, he 
seems to have created a self-delusion that the interests 
of the country are best served by promoting the 
interests he had come to hold so dear. 

Thus, we see the rather mysterious phenomenon of 
a Nehru so forcefully independent and assertive on the 
international plane, and yet a Nehru equally indecisive 
and muddling through difficulties at home somehow 
and anyhow. 

In the first case, there are no personal ties and 
emotional conflicts obscuring his judgment. He has 
adopted a policy of peace and neutrality not only 
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because of his ideological background nurtured by the 
apostle of non-violence, Mahatma Gandhi, but also 
because it is in the best interests of an India, politically 
resurgent and economically incubating. 

And there is nothing to distract him from this 
policy. No love is lost between him and the leaders of 
the communist world, imbued with democratic tradition 
as he is. With the departure of the Mountbattens, he 
discarded his erstwhile gaolers as his political mentors, 
an arrangement more a matter of expediency rather 
than affiliation. And as for the United States of 
America, by consistent blundering in matters of concern 
to India, she has managed to dry up any goodwill that 
he might have had for that country. 

In direct contrast to this, however, the perspective 
at home is one of vacillation, hesitation and inner 
conflict, inevitably ending up with seeking the line of 
least resistance. 

The latest example of this, and the most piquant, is 
the fantastic drama of States Reorganisation. The 
Government formulates the basic considerations which 
should govern the reconstitution of the states. It 
appoints a commission to carry out extensive touring, 
to undertake detailed consultations and exhaustive 
deliberations and to draw up the new map of the 
country. The States Reorganisation Commission takes 
nearly two years to perform the task. No fault can be 
ascribed to the constitution of the Commission, or to 
its approach, or the way it set about its work. The 
recommendations it has made are unambiguous, work¬ 
able and consistent with its charter. And it is decided 
to implement them after minor adjustments, which may 
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be necessary as a result of discussions in the state 
legislatures and in the Parliament at the centre. 

At this juncture something appears to have touched 
off a chain of profound reaction which even the power¬ 
ful whip of the Congress party is unable to smother; 
its own existence is at stake instead. The Government, 
therefore, is driven on to the slippery path of compro¬ 
mise and appeasement, trying to resolve the conflicting 
demands, one after another, as they go on arising. 

It is decided to merge the residuary state of 
Hyderabad with Andhra, not so much because the 
people of Hyderabad are in favour of the merger, but 
because the Andhraites want it. The birth of Vidarbha 
becomes doubtful, because it may have to form part of 
the bigger Marathi-speaking state, Maharashtra. If 
that happens, a new state of Gujrat would be carved out 
to satisfy the Gujratis. But then the city of Bombay 
forms the bone of contention between Maharashtra 
and Gujrat, for both lay claim to it. 

Yielding to the popular demand, it is agreed that a 
Maharashtra is created, but Bombay is designated as 
a centrally administered area in order not to offend the 
Gujratis, even though they have as little claim to it as 
the Portuguese have on Goa! The tug of war that 
followed this decision is an interesting story by itself. 

Yet, the way the problem of the Punjab has been 
handled beats everything else. The Commission was 
prepared to grant no more than some linguistic and 
administrative safeguards to the minority community. 
When its demands become irresistible, a separate zone 
is created for it within the larger state, because a frank 
acceptance of its point of view would offend the other 
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side—the justice of the case one way or the other being 
all the time an irrelevant issue! At the same time, a 
move, which actually proved abortive, is initiated for 
the merger of the existing states, as in Bengal and 
Bihar. And to confuse the issues further still, it is 
proposed to group together all the new states into five 
zones. 

In the previous chapter, the reader must have seen 
how, when framing the Indian Constitution, the 
Congress went the whole hog for the adoption of 
central and provincial cabinets. In state reorganisation, 
it is likewise suffering from what one might call a 
mania for zones, which are cropping up like mushrooms 
both at the centre and in the states! 

Reflecting on this episode, one begins to wonder 
where the shoe actually pinched. Was it that the 
Commission wasted its time on dinners, dances and 
grandes fetes? Could it he that its efforts were mis¬ 
directed and it never got to the root of the problem? 
Was it, even, that its charter was a faulty one? Let the 
reader find his own answer. What is obvious to me is the 
fact that we might as well have done from the very 
start what we did in the end. If the Commission sup¬ 
plied only a starting point for protracted negotiations 
culminating in a complete mutilation of the original, 
then it achieved so little with so much effort! One 
single individual gifted with some ethnological and 
historical knowledge of the country could have drawn 
up an instrument of negotiation without so much as 
peeping out of his study. 

But that is really looking down the funnel from 
the wrong end. The Commission’s report was not 
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intended to meet the fate it did. It was to examine 
the problem thoroughly, which it did. Its report was 
to be accepted as more or less final, which it was. What 
happened afterwards is a classic example of Mr. Nehru’s 
dilemmas, uncertainties and waverings, when confront¬ 
ed with the country’s internal problems. 

The causes of Mr. Nehru’s fickleness are deep-rooted. 
To the student of psychology, he presents a striking 
example of the conflict of man’s inner self with his 
environment. He emerged from Harrow, his alma 
mater , steeped in its progressive tradition — westerniz¬ 
ed, agnostic and radical. In India, he came under the 
complete influence of Gandhi — oriental, God-loving 
and orthodox. Destiny had cast their lot together, 
though there was nothing in common between the two 
except a common political goal. Mr. Nehru looked 
askance practically at everything that Gandhi said and 
did. But he felt drawn towards his magnetic persona¬ 
lity, he respected him as the personal friend of his 
father, he regarded him as his mentor in politics and he 
feared him for his undisputed hold on the masses. His 
mind found itself entangled in a cobweb, woven by 
Gandhi’s dynamic personality. It swore, nibbled and 
lashed at it occasionally, but always, in the end, gave 
up the struggle to get free from its snare. Like a tamed 
spirit, in fact, it learnt to slumber in its security and 
rely on it for protection. 

Had this association lasted but only a short period, 
Mr. Nehru might have retained just enough resilience 
of mind to recover his independence of thought. But 
unfortunately through long years he had acquired the 
deep-seated habit of being in two minds, of looking up 
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to close associates for counsel and of acting against Ms 
better judgment. 

Thus it came about that in Mr. Nehru, hesitation, 
doubt and dependence took the place of that unsparing 
zeal which purifies everything coming into contact with 
it, like the fire that consumes away all impurities leav¬ 
ing behind untarnished and glittering gold. He found 
it impossible to shake himself off his past associations, 
even though the rapidly changing vistas in an indepen¬ 
dent India clearly demanded this of him. He could not 
disregard his loyalty to the organisation he had served 
and suffered with for nearly a quarter of a century. 
He was unable to free his mind of the affinity he had 
built up for his comrades who had spent the best part 
of their lives with him incarcerated in gaols. He could 
hardly forget his gratitude to big business that had 
financed the Congress. And, above all, if he listened 
to the clarion call of the country, the loss of some of his 
associates on whom he had depended throughout his 
life would be unbearable. 

Whether it ever occurred to him that the position 
of a national organization like the Congress as a political 
party in a democracy needed reviewing, Mr. Nehru 
alone can tell. It is believed that there was some talk 
about the future of the Congress amongst its innermost 
circles sometimes in 1948-49. But nothing concrete 
came out of the discussion, nor was the common man 
taken into confidence over the argument that led to the 
continuation of the organization almost as it existed 
before Independence. 

Nevertheless, it was a momentous decision, both 
for Mr. Nehru and for the country. For Mr. Nehru it 
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meant the choice between the best interests of the 
people on the one hand and his personal ties on the 
other, — ties which hitherto had symbolised the national 
urge for freedom but which did not fit in with the new 
pattern of political life in a free India. In his attempt 
to resolve the tangle by allowing the Congress to 
continue with a change of role but not of constitution or 
character, he landed the country into an endless series 
of avoidable difficulties. 

I shall here state my case rather more completely. 

I consider the existence of the Congress as illogical and 
untenable in the present context. I maintain that this 
fundamental incongruity lies at the root of many evils 
that we have had to tolerate in our midst since 
Independence. I fear, unless we remove this infection 
from the body-politic of our country, the spirit of 
democracy shall soon depart from it. 

But in order to support my argument, I must 
digress a little. In the last chapter, I stressed how 
democracy aims at striking a balance between the three 
political forces, i.e., the aristocracy, the priest and the 
people. Here I shall describe the mechanism through 
which the people express their will. 

At certain intervals, the voters choose their repre¬ 
sentatives to the legislature or the executive. The 
candidates, who hold more or less identical views on 
broad national issues, form themselves into political 
parties. And once an individual accepts the creed of 
a party, he is subject to its discipline. 

This alignment helps the voter in exercising his 
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choice, for he is not so much interested in personalities 
as in the policy they represent. Thus, when a party is 
returned to power, the people by majority vote have 
expressed approval for its policy. The party is duty- 
bound in return to promote that policy, whilst in office. 
Whenever it is in doubt on certain issues of national 
importance, it seeks a fresh verdict from the people by 
holding emergency elections. 

It is to be noted here that the party system has 
become the raison d’etre of democracy. If an evenly 
balanced political triangle, we discussed in the last 
chapter, were to be regarded as its foundation, then the 
party system is the central arch of the edifice of demo¬ 
cracy. This party alignment not only places the 
national issues in a crystallized form before the voter 
but it holds his representative, in power, wedded to the 
promises he made at the time of election. And party 
discipline ensures the necessary amount of cohesive 
force in the execution of its policy. 

It is of interest to note in respect of the party system 
that either of the extremes tends to lead the ship of 
democracy into troubled waters, sinking it into the deep 
below. 

If there are no parties, and the representatives of 
the people are left to themselves, each a law unto him¬ 
self, the national issues become confused. The voter 
has to sift for himself what is important from a heap of 
verbiage. This is generally beyond his competence, in 
view of his political education and the limited time at 
his disposal. For making his choice, therefore, perso¬ 
nalities rather than policies are at a premium. A 
government thus constituted lacks the binding force of 
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party discipline to galvanize it into action, and has no 
moral obligations as such to guide its conduct. The 
consequent want of direction, indecision and frustration 
would form the hot-bed of intrigue for fascism to sprout 
and cast its lengthening shadows on the political lands¬ 
cape of the country. 

If, on the other hand, a single political party seeks 
to impose its creed on the nation, again it is but the 
first step towards fascism. Within the party itself will 
emerge a ruling junta or even a single individual who 
will seize control of its organization and through it will 
rule the country. Any person with a daring conscience, 
not prepared to submit to the behests of the party 
demagogues, will incur the extreme penalty of a purge, 
resulting for him in political ruin, due to want of 
strength in the opposition. If fascism is well-entrenched, 
however, as in the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
the consequences may be bloodier still. 

And this brings me to what may be regarded as the 
very core of democracy — an opposition, awake, agile, 
effective and powerful, It is not enough to have a 
semblance of democracy by having a number of parties. 
The party or parties not voted into power must not 
merely act as maids-in-waiting, eager to instal them¬ 
selves on the nuptial bed soon as it falls vacant. They 
must effectively denude, decry, denounce, every 
failure, every misdeed, of the party in power. A 
vigorous, full-blooded opposition keeps the government 
alert, honest and efficient. It is in fact the conscience 
of democracy. If democracy, in its bare essentials con¬ 
fers the right of vote on the people, it sanctions in effect 
two parallel and equally important constitutional 
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rights—the privilege of the majority to rule and that of 
the minority to oppose. It is not for nothing that the 
services of the Leader of Opposition have come to be 
recognized as a legitimate charge on the nation’s 
exchequer, in the same way, though not to the same 
extent, as those of the Prime Minister. 

A comparison would not be out of place. Both 
Hitler and Mussolini have been reported in their times 
to have held elections which gave them sweeping 
majorities. The Constitution of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics provides for an elected bicameral 
legislature. But no man with a rudimentary know¬ 
ledge of political theory would describe these govern¬ 
ments as democratic. In the first case, the elections 
were rigidly controlled and engineered. And in the 
second, they are open to the one party which alone is 
allowed to exist. In either case the result has been the 
same — the elimination of the opposition, the destruc¬ 
tion of the democracy’s core, the stifling of its 
conscience. 

In the last chapter, when discussing the Constitu¬ 
tion of India, I drew heavily for comparison upon the 
Constitutions of the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America. It is but proper, therefore, that 
when considering the functioning of democracy, I 
Should substantiate my argument with illustrations 
from these two countries. 

In Great Britain, the Conservatives stand for 
private ownership, private enterprise, preservation of 
the colonial empire and ..caution in reform. The 
Liberals advocate free trade and support private enter- 
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prise but are willing to initiate and uphold proposals 
for reform. The Labour Party is progressive and radical 
in outlook. It distrusts private enterprise and believes 
in state action and in nationalization to bring about 
better distribution of wealth. It seeks the establish¬ 
ment of a welfare state. And it champions the cause 
of freedom in the colonies. 

In the United States of America, the party system 
has not acquired a right-and-left wing pattern. The 
Republicans, before the Second World War, were pre¬ 
dominantly isolationist. The Democrats brought in the 
New Deal, a doctrine based on state manipulation of the 
economic machinery of the nation in order to pull it out 
of the great depression of the early thirties. However, 
their lack of vigour in the pursuit- of the Korean War 
brought about their downfall. Then, the Republicans, 
who believe in active support of the anti-communist 
forces of the world, assumed the reins of power and have 
retained them since 

It might be recalled, in the case of England, how 
immediately after a brilliant and successful prosecu¬ 
tion of the greatest war of history, Mr. Churchill and 
his Conservatives were voted out of office unwept for 
and unsung. Personality-cult, hero-worship and 
national gratitude are irrelevant issues at elections. 
The best interests of the people, present and future, 
come first, always and every time. 

In India though the Congress leaders never tire 
of paying lip-service to democracy, yet they failed to 
draw correct conclusions from the experience of those 
peoples who had tried out the democratic institutions 
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long before India started on this venture. 

The result of this has been that instead of choosing 
the bracing climate of the Riviera and preparing the 
soil with the best possible manure so that the seed of 
democracy may sprout into a healthy plant, the Con¬ 
gress cast it on the barren soil of the Jordan valley, 
parched by a scorching sun. 

True, as popular lore would have us believe, the 
love-thirsty Egyptian, Cleopatra, took her lover and 
conqueror, Antony, to the valley, and built him a castle 
there, in pursuit of amorous gratification. How far 
the legend is based on reality, it is difficult to say. 
But if fables can give a clue to the inner motives of 
human beings, Cleopatra’s purpose in choosing the 
worst in the elements is not far to seek. Hers was the 
same craving for exclusive ravishment, so characteristic 
of feminine love, which finds expression in the follow¬ 
ing lyric: 

Before the shrine of holy Pir* 

Doth kneel and pray the village belle : 

"This lamb I bring a sacrifice, 

My gracious patron, wish me well! 

,f O ! doom unto my green-eyed man, 

And plague to sland’rous female scowl! 

"Let law imprison the village heads, 

And death besm,other canine howl! 

'‘Let fire consume the Bania’s ** shop. 

And so the light that lit the place! 

money-lender. 
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"Would that Mirza roamed the wilderness, 

And I, in his embrace !"j 

Was it for some such reason, conscious or sub-con¬ 
scious, that the Congress gave the seed of democracy 
an unhealthy climate and an abortive soil? Was it that 
it risked the life of the sprouting sapling, but it pre¬ 
ferred to secure an exclusive privilege to its fruit? 
Whatever be the motives, it has forgotten to ensure that 
the sapling grows to health and vigour. 

Before Independence, the Congress represented the 
national urge for freedom. To its banner, therefore, 
rallied alike the capitalist and the labourer, the mer¬ 
chant prince and the petty tradesman, the landlord and 
the tiller, the intellectual and the illiterate, the towns¬ 
man and the villager, the bourgeois and the pro¬ 
letarian, the agnostic and the theist, the Hindu and the 
Muslim, the Brahman and the Harijan. With the emer¬ 
gence of the Indian nation, this common bond which 
had held these conflicting interests together was snap¬ 
ped. Both from the point of view of organisational 
principles and that of the working of democracy, it was 
evident that the Congress should be wound up, allowing 
a free re-alignment of political and socio-economic 
■opinion in the country. But that required a leadership 
of the kind most rare in history, — fanatic in pursuit 
■of the cause, unsparing in self-sacrifice and ruthless 
in submitting personal considerations to objective 
approach. The Indian people needed a Rama who 
would allow no human ties to distract him from observ¬ 
ance of principle. 


f Translates from Fanjabl. 
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But such a relentless pursuit of ideal was not to 
be expected from Mr, Nehru. He had developed a 
life-long habit of giving way to inner conflict. Should 
he throw away the advantage that the continued 
existence of the Congress would bring, — the tremen¬ 
dous influence it enjoyed in the country, the gratitude 
which the nation owed it ? Should he part company 
with some of his life-long companions ? The answer 
was an emphatic “yes” in the changing context. Yet 
Mr. Nehru was incapable of meeting the challenge of 
the occasion. 

His intentions could not be held in doubt. His 
patriotism and his love of democracy are unquestioned. 
But he lacked the courage to act boldly, to overcome 
the sentimental obstacles that prevented him from 
pursuing the right course. His passion for democracy 
reminds one of a lover who silently adores his dream- 
girl but is afraid of approaching her, of expressing his 
devotion to her and of demonstrating his affection in 
any way, lest his relations and friends should disapprove 
of his delinquency! That kind of ineffectual love 
may sometimes succeed in fibs and fables, but hardly 
so in practical life. 

Thus it came about that Mr. Nehru let slip from his 
hands an opportunity to establish a healthy democratic 
tradition in the country. The Indian National Congress, 
as a political party in a democracy, has no consistent 
policy. It seeks to synthesise a half-score of interests 
diametrically opposed. In its steering of the ship of 
state, it is constantly “trimming the sails”, — to borrow 
a phrase from the Rev. Charles L. War, — “to suit 
the winds of treachery, greed and lies.”* It has at its 
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back powerfully entrenched vested interests of the 
zamindars, of the industrial magnates and of big busi¬ 
ness, yet it seeks to establish a socialistic pattern of 
society. It stands for the unity of the country, but it 
contains within it some of the most fanatically sectional 
elements. And it claims to be non-communal in out¬ 
look and it aims at establishing a secular state, yet the 
die-hard, narrow communalism of a number of its 
influential members is driving well-meaning and 
unquestionably patriotic minorities to desperation. 

It could be stated, in defence of Congress dis¬ 
sensions, that difference of opinion is but natural and, 
in fact, a healthy sign in a huge organization. I am 
fully aware of this point of view, and it has some force, 
too. I would even recall an instance from recent 
parliamentary history of England. I am referring to 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan’s differences with his party, which 
caused a major crisis in the Labour circles, 

But there are too many Bevan episodes plaguing 
the Congress. Even that is understandable as the new- 
borne babe of Indian democracy cuts its teeth. What 
is, indeed, baffling and alarming is the manner in which 
these controversies are handled, and the sequel in which 
they end up. 

In England, if there is difference of opinion, either 
it is resolved by debate or the member who can no 
longer agree with its official policy gives up his affilia¬ 
tion to the party. “Crossing the floor” is common 
practice in parliamentary procedure. 

But here in India, we always fight shy of opposition. 
Difference of opinion with -the ruling junta of the 
Congress is unpatriotic; its criticism, however honest, 
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is libel; its defiance, treason. Now, if this attitude 
conditioned a vigorous enforcement of discipline within 
the Congress, it would be a different matter. Curiously 
enough, Mr. Nehru sees, in these dissensions, halluci¬ 
nations of a most drastic significance. He sees in every 
upright person a potential threat to the Congress and 
through it to the country, because to Mr. Nehru the 
two appear to mean one and the same thing. So, when 
he fails to silence by persuasion the rebellious con¬ 
science of a satellite or a colleague, he resorts, in the 
first instance, to enticement or threat, depending upon 
how influential the individual is. When neither of 
these weapons works, he draws upon the most fatal 
instrument in his armoury, that of excommunication 
and political sanctions, this culminating almost invari¬ 
ably in the termination of his opponent’s political 
career. Where, however, rebellion assumes serious 
“proportions, or happens to emanate from powerful 
factions, there is a shift in policy and even an adjust¬ 
ment of the final goals to be attained. At times such 
shifts are embarrassing and cannot be justified before 
the country at large. Then the remedy is the simplest 
The line of least resistance is adopted; there is a shift 
in practice, though policy and profession remain 
xmaltered. 

To substantiate these contentions, I can do no more 
than give here in generic term s my impressions of the 
events as they have taken shape. The individual 
problems will be examined in detail in subsequent 
chapters. 

As for enticement, we have known in the first 
■chapter what a top-heavy political system has been 
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created by the Indian Constitution. This has been 
exploited by the ruiing junta of the Congress to the 
fullest possible extent. Thus it has come to pass that 
the ministers and deputy ministers, the parliamen¬ 
tarians and the legislators, the ambassadors and the 
ministers-plenipotentiary and members of commissions 
and committees mostly fall into three categories. In 
the first place, there are those who command some 
influence in the country, no matter in what circles. 
Next come those whose services to the Congress in one 
way or the other have had to be rewarded. And the 
remainder fall into that category of rebellious spirits, 
not necessarily scrupulous, who have had some nuisance 
value to the party. 

Where the Congress hierarchy has failed to lure 
political opinion to the Congress honeycomb and 
difference of opinion has become uncomfortably strong, 
constraint has been frequently employed. The choice 
between enticement and intimidation has also depended 
on the political stature of the personalities involved. 
If of meagre consequence, the individual or individuals 
were summoned to Delhi by the High Command and 
given a dressing down. This has been usually the way 
to deal with provincial politics. Where, however, 
opposition came from a more powerful personality and 
appeasement did not succeed, then there was nothing- 
in store for him but political strangulation. It was not 
just a question of his “crossing the floor,” it virtually 
meant the end of his political career. This is the way, 
for example, Dr. J. Mathai lapsed into political oblivion, 
followed in course of time by the late Mr. SP. Mukerjee, 
Mr. V.V. Giri and, recently, Mr. C.D. Deshmukh. The 
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individual controversies are not our concern in this 
context. But the Indian who holds democracy dear to 
his heart, whilst wistfully listening for the thunderous 
roar of a Randolph Churchill in opposition, finds instead 
epitaphs to the departed great! 

It is interesting to recall how, in this respect, Mr. 
Nehru is following in the footsteps of his mentor, Mr. 
Gandhi. For over a quarter of a century the latter 
dominated the Congress. Whenever any congressman 
struck out for independence of opinion, he did so at 
the peril of his political career. For this reason, 
Nariman quitted the Congress dais in 1937 ; Khare, in 
1938 ; and Subash Chandra Bose, in 1940. 

I might illustrate what I regard as a healthy 
attitude on the part of a democratically constituted 
authority to criticism and opposition. A Londoner 
was once driving his old car through the Hyde Park. 
He stopped to listen to a little man in a bright-red shirt, 
who was denouncing the Royal Family. Soon a bobby 
appeared on the scene and the gentleman expected to 
see some fireworks. But the policeman walked straight 
upto the car, leaned down and said very politely to the 
occupant: “Would you mind turning off your engine 
so everyone can hear what the speaker has to say ?”* 

But here, in India, by an astute exploitation of the 
influence that it acquired soon after Independence, 
combined with a constitution designed to give it a 
plenitude of political patronage, the Indian National 
Congress, once the ideal of patriotism, the symbol of 
purity and the monument of self-sacrifice, has cast its 
snare on the country. It holds her in its powerful 

* Bender's Digest, September, 1968. 
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tentacles, undisputed and unquestioned. There is no 
one to raise the voice of effective protest, from within 
or without, because the opposition, the conscience of 
democracy, has been systematically rendered ineffec¬ 
tive and powerless. Is it imaginable that any leader in 
the near future would be able to redeem the nation 
from its hold, or even undermine its control over the 
country ? Much as one may dislike the situation, it is 
clear that the country is drifting towards a totalitarian¬ 
ism as subtle as it is complete. Somewhat in the 
manner of the Communist Party in the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics, the Congress jealously guards 
its hold on the country ; the party caucus centres around 
a few individuals, and in the ultimate around Mr. Nehru. 

A precedent would help to focuss attention on 
these lurking rocks on which the ship of Indian 
democracy may founder one day. This is how 
Mr. A.L. Morton describes the political conditions that 
prevailed in England in the early part of the eighteenth 
century: 

"The question of a parliamentary majority 
rarely arose, because such a majority could 
usually be obtained by the Government in 
office. The open rule of the bourgeoisie 
found its exact and natural expression in a 
systematic corruption openly practised and 
freely avowed. Some modem historians 
object to the word corruption in this con- 7 

nection because votes in Parliament were 
not (often) actually bought for cash down. i 
Instead they were secured by sinecures, * , 
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jobs, contracts, titles, favours to the family 
or to the friends of members. The vast 
government patronage was freely used for 
party purposes. 

On such a basis party politics became less 
and less a matter of policies and more one 
of simple personal acquisitiveness. It came 
to be normal and respectable for a gentle¬ 
man ‘to get his bread by voting in the 
House of Commons, and the main concern 
of such ministers as the Duke of Newcastle 
was ‘to find pasture enough for the beasts 
that they must feed’ a * 

Further on, when one reads what Mr. Morton has 
to say of the ruling party, one cannot help feeling as if 
one is reading the history of the Indian National 
Congress which might be written a few years hence: 

“For nearly fifty years”, says the author, 

“the Whigs fed and grew fat, and, in the 
absence of any real opposition party, split 
into warring factions, constantly combin¬ 
ing and recombining under this or that 
distributor of largesse".f 

Mr. Nehru went great lengths in persuading 
Mr. Jai Prakash Narain to join his ministry, but, 
involved in the morass of Congress politics as he was, he 
failed to appreciate the socialist leader’s honesty of 
purpose in refusing the offer. 

It is due to no whimsical decision that Mr. Jai 

*A People's History of Mngland, Pp, 262-93. 
t Ibid., P. 294 
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Prakash. Narain appears to have given up taking active 
interest in politics, only to turn to Bhoodan Yajna. In 
social service, he is free to follow the dictates of his con¬ 
science. In politics, he could either join hands in graft 
and grab with the .Congress or be for ever condemned 
to the ignominy of a helpless existence. In any other 
democratic country, a person of his calibre would have 
exercised, in opposition, an almost equal influence with 
the Prime Minister in shaping the destiny of his nation. 
But in Mr. Nehru’s India, the only self-expression that 
this soul can find is to beg the landowners to give up 
their land for the landless ! 

No disrespect is implied to the noble cause so ably 
being espoused by Shri Vinoba Bhave. But for Mr. 
Narain to turn to social reform through moral pressure 
is as much of an ill-fitting role and a waste of his talent 
as for Mr. Nehru to don the mantle of Mr. Gandhi and 
take up the removal of untouchability through soul- 
force ! 

Only Mr. Narain can tell us of his reasons for giving 
up politics. But thanks to the strait-laced mentality 
of the Congress, the Indian democracy has been 
deprived of the valuable services of an able, forthright 
and honest statesman. In active opposition, he would 
have kept the Congress on the straight and narrow 
path, to take over one day the reins of government 
himself. But in a Congress-dominated India there is 
no place for him in the political arena. 

Earlier, I tried to establish how, if a sound consti¬ 
tution could be regarded as the foundation of the 
edifice of democracy, a smooth-running and evenly- 
balanced party system could be compared to its central 
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arch. In the first chapter, I ventured to point out how 
shaky are the foundations of our democracy resting on 
a faulty Constitution. Here I have attempted to explain 
how the greed of the Congress has eaten away its 
central arch by eliminating effective opposition. 

When, therefore, this flimsy facade of democracy 
comes hurtling down is perhaps a question of time, and 
of crisis. 

It is of interest to speculate on the shape of things, 
had we adopted the presidential system of. executive 
instead of the cabinet type. 

It is my honest belief that Mr. Nehru himself 
means well and he is one of the few men of ability 
and competence in this country who really do mean 
well. Unfortunately a number of factors, subjective 
and objective, have prevented him from developing an 
assertive type of personality. If he had been at the 
head of a presidential type of executive, at least one 
major objective factor weighing down on his perfor¬ 
mance as a political leader would have been eliminated. 

In the first chapter, I have discussed at length the 
reasons which lend greater strength to the position of 
a president under the presidential system, in compari¬ 
son with that of a prime minister under the cabinet 
form of government. As the head of the state and of 
the executive, Mr. Nehru would have derived a direct 
mandate from the people and would not have had to 
rely, for continuance in office, on the support of the 
Parliament or of his party colleagues. It would have 
mattered little, even if, for a period, he had to break 
With them and find them in direct opposition to him — 
that is, if they had dared ! 
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President Nehru, uninfluenced by extraneous 
considerations, would have been able to obtain a clearer 
perspective of the political situation in the country than 
Prime Minister Nehru has been. To President Nehru, 
party affiliations would not have mattered so much as 
they do to Prime Minister Nehru. President Nehru 
would have been able to come down on mischief more 
firmly, wherever it had existed, than Prime Minister 
Nehru has been able to do. 

Recently Mr. Nehru became so exasperated at the 
party misdeeds and dissensions that he gave vent to 
some sombre thoughts on the future of the Congress. 
At the Bombay session of the All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee in June, 1,956, he referred to the violent demon¬ 
strations that are becoming much too frequent in the 
country and said: “Whether the Congress lives or not, 
whether we live or not, we cannot allow this tendency 
to grow.”" 1 

Prime Minister Nehru is loth to realise that this 
disaffection is inevitable under the political system that 
he has given his people and the way the Congress is 
running the government. 

Prime Minister Nehru has taken nearly ten years 
to be driven to temper and reach the conclusion that 
he has to be prepared to risk the future of his party in 
order to save the future of his country; President 
Nehru would have arrived at the same result within 
ten months and his words would have had the ring of 
a decision more than that of an outburst. 

And this one decision would have saved the country 


The Statesman, June 2, i960. 
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from all the follies, fumbles and foils for which the 
Congress is directly or indirectly responsible, and 
which are dealt with later on in this book. 

Before I conclude I wish to explain an apparent 
contradiction in my argument: Earlier in this chapter, 
I expressed grave fears about the emergence of 
Congress fascism with Mr. Nehru at the head of the 
Congress hierarchy; yet here I am advocating the 
widest possible powers for Mr. Nehru as the President 
of the Indian Republic. 

In the first case, there are no constitutional safe¬ 
guards against the ambitions of Mr. Nehru and his 
party. His reliance on party associates can easily 
assume the character of an intrigue to supplant demo¬ 
cracy with fascism. In the latter case, not only is there 
the advantage of a forceful direction of government 
machinery but also there would be well-defined and 
not too easily surmountable constitutional safeguards 
to prevent a breakdown of its democratic functioning. 
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There is in all men, even the basest, some 
kinship with the divine, something which is 
capable of rising superior to common passions and 
the lure of easy rewards, superior to pain and loss, 
superior even to death. The true leader evokes 
this. 

John Buchan — Montrose and Leadership. 

t Find me the man and l will take him as my 

help, who utterly despises money, name, glory, 
honour, one who never wishes to see his home 
again, one who looks to God as the source of good, 
and controller of evil, one who has a healthy 
body and energetic spirit, and one who looks on 
death as a release from misery, and if you cannot 
find, him, then leave me alone. To carry myself 
is enough for me: I want no other baggage. 

Gordon in a letter to his sister. 

npHE virus of corruption has infected the vitals of the 
■A nation. But little effort is being made to eradicate 
it, or even control it. The reluctance of our leaders to 
fight this omnivorous disease, notwithstanding their 
loud professions of concern for advancement and 
progress, reminds one of the physician who is unwilling 
or unable to overpower the malady of his client, but 
who relies on narcotics, sedatives and stimulants to 
create an impression of improvement in his condition. 
The disease is growing, steadily and surely. 

Occasionally it flares up, reminding the patient of 
its existence but making no great impression on the 
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doctor, A little fretting and fuming, a word of assurance, 
or an occasional outburst of indignation is all the 
reaction that is produced in him. When hard-pressed 
by persistent inquiries as to why the disease shows no 
signs of abatement, he comes out with the retort that 
the disease is not serious and that normally everyone 
suffers from it to a greater or lesser extent. 

Where character means integrity, truthfulness, 
honesty and moral elevation in the broadest possible 
sense, it is also like the trunk that supports the top 
of the tree, overladen with foliage and fruit. A strong 
and robust trunk would bear the weight of the bounty 
of nature. But if it is rotten inside, it would collapse 
sooner or later, bringing everything down with a 
crash. Character, likewise, supports life in the 
individual as well as the nation. 

Shall we examine the trunk that supports the 
luxuriant growth of the political, economic and social 
life in India ? I cannot bring off scoops on inside 
information. The layman cannot be expected to have 
a first-hand knowledge of what goes on behind the 
scenes; but what he might do is to reason out and 
reconstruct the missing links of the story. A reference 
to certain recent happenings will help us in our task. 

Let us take the jeep-scandal, for example. I have 
put this first in my list, because it raises a fundamental 
issue, viz., the attitude that a government should adopt 
towards the failings of its public servants. 

After a considerable and prolonged furor that the 
jeep-scandal created in the press and in the Parliament, 
Mr. Nehru finally nailed its coffin by roundly declaring 
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that he would hear no more of it. Such decisiveness 
of attitude coming from him was as surprising as it is 
rare. But, if he chose to be firm this once, it was not 
for the sake of principle, not on the side of justice, but 
in order that the event goes unnoticed, negligence 
uncensured, and that wrong is left unrighted ! 

It is strongly rumoured that the person directly or 
indirectly responsible for this scandal was a high 
dignitary who has rendered great and meritorious 
service to the country. Mr. Nehru’s desire to hush up 
the matter lends some credence to this gossip. 

It really does not matter who the person is. We 
are concerned with broad lessons to be learnt and not 
with individual accusations. For the purpose of our 
argument, let us call this person Mr. X. 

Again, it is of little import to establish to yybat 
extent the jeep-scandal is directly attributable to Mr. X. 
It is enough to know that it took place; that it took 
place because Mr. X allowed it to take place; that it 
would not have taken place, had Mr. X been more 
vigilant and careful; and that if Mr. X had been 
altogether free from blame, rather than seek to hush 
up the matter, Mr.-Nehru would have ordered an open 
investigation so that Mr. X would have been exonerated 
from suspicion. 

Perhaps Mr. Nehru’s anxiety to shield Mr. X was 
motivated by a desire to retain his valuable services for 
the future. And there is force in the argument that 
had Mr. X’s reputation been allowed to tarnish, hia 
performance thereafter would have suffered a setback. 

But there are questions one cannot easily answer 
in such a way as to support Mr. Nehru’s decision. 
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Was Mr. X indispensable ? Could no one else 
replace him, or nearly so ? Could he not be dealt with 
in such a manner as to meet the requirements of justice, 
providing a deterrent to other possible defaulters, and 
yet not depriving the country of his services ? 

A friend with whom I once discussed this matter 
cited an interesting parallel. It ought to be brought 
out here, because to some extent it vindicates 
Mr. Nehru's stand. 

To the student of British history, the amorous 
escapades of Lord Nelson with Lady Hamilton would 
be too familiar to need repetition. The Admiral had 
flouted the laws of marriage which also had the sanction 
of religion. Public opinion in England was stirred to 
its very soul at this laxity of morals on the part of a 
high-ranking officer of His Majesty’s Navy. It demanded 
his court-martial. But Nelson’s gifts of mind and his 
service experience were indispensable at a time when 
England’s might was being challenged everywhere on 
the high seas. It was, therefore, decided not to proceed 
against him. Cupid got this once the better of social, 
religious and legal inhibition. 

Now, in some such way, the indulgence shown to 
Mr. X could be vindicated. The argument seems 
plausible enough at first thought. But it hardly bears 
closer examination. 

If the Nelson episode were to be considered a 
parallel to the jeep-scandal, it would have to be re¬ 
constructed somewhat differently. I am quite sure that 
if Lady Hamilton had accompanied the admiral on 
board his flagship, and the latter, instead of command¬ 
ing his fleet at the time of battle, had been dissipating 
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in romance, the law would have been allowed to run. 
its course. To yield to the weakness of the flesh when 
off-duty is a perfectly understandable prerogative of 
any man ; however reprehensible morally and legally 
it may be, it is yet very much his private affair. But 
when a trusted officer of the realm seeks self-gratifi¬ 
cation at the expense of duty, endangering the life of 
his men and the security of his country, his conduct can 
hardly be condoned. '— 

Justice, like everything else concerning human 
affairs, has to be practical both in conception and in 
administration. The Nelson episode as it occurred could 
pass unnoticed by law from this point of view. But 
as visualized above, it was an unhealthy precedent 
which no right-thinking government, however appre¬ 
ciative of the defaulter’s services, could overlook. 

As opposed to the Nelson episode, we might turn 
up to another illuminating example from British history. 
The military exploits of the Duke of Marlborough, one 
of the finest and most successful commanders on the 
battle-field, are common knowledge. The lavishness 
with which he was rewarded by his sovereign and his 
country is almost unparalleled in history. But at one 
point in his career he was charged with pilfering and 
embezzlement. The House of Commons lost no time in 
censuring him and the Queen directed the Attorney- 
General to proceed against him. 

The finale of the incident is not my concern. The 
principle I am trying to put forward is established by 
the difference in attitude displayed by the British 
Government to the Hero of Blenheim and in the soft- 
pedalling of similar lapses in this unhappy land. 
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The nation has a right to expect from its public 
■servant a moral calibre that renders him worthy of 
trust in the discharge of his duty. And that, from all 
points of view, should prove a safe enough guide in our 
judgment of indiscretions on his part. So long as they 
do not interfere with his official work, more often than 
not, he is better left alone. But the moment his integ¬ 
rity, his sense of duty and his honesty of purpose are 
in question, the state should come down hard on him. 

For even if minor derelictions were tolerated, there 
would be no end to them. Corruption acts like a heady 
wine. The more you drink of it, the more you want to 
partake of it. It is also infectious. It is indeed difficult to 
resist its temptation, especially when your neighbour 
is flourishing on it from day to day. Thus, small 
beginnings inevitably end up in a race for grab and 
graft, and public benefit or the nation’s well-being are 
pushed into the background. 

In fact, such a race is already on in our country ; 
and cases like this tend to undermine the general 
standards of morality, especially when they are not 
uncommon and they go unnoticed. 

Let us next take the question of the Bhakra Dam. 
Crores of rupees are being sunk into the project. Very 
little has so far been revealed to the public about the 
sordid episode that has led to some arrests in connection 
with it. But the mere fact of the arrests, and the secrecy 
which enshrouds them, lends substantial credence to 
what one might call the Bhakra gossip. It shows that 
public money is not reasonably safe from waste and 
misappropriation. And it is a striking example of how 
our development effort is being foiled by public servants 
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who do not come up to the required standards of 
integrity. 

Then, there is the case of the pollution of Delhi’s 
water supply causing a number of deaths. That such 
a thing should have happened in the capital city of a 
civilized country, taking a heavy toll of life, without 
involving any serious consequences for the offenders, 
or for those responsible for their supervision, is perhaps 
unparalleled in the seriousness of the negligence and 
the light-heartedness with which it has been treated. 

And the budget leakage that took place this year 
shows the height of irresponsibility in our character. 
'The state budget, until such time as it is introduced in 
Parliament, is a sacred trust with those who deal with 
it, and its secrecy must be scrupulously respected. But 
corruption knows no limits and spares nothing from 
.■sacrilege. 

Yet, what action has the Government taken to 
■eradicate corruption ? In public circles, it is the 
general impression that if a high dignitary is involved, 
a veil of secrecy is cast over the matter. Otherwise, a 
bit of talking and inquiring takes place until public 
indignation has died a natural death with the passage 
•of time. To camouflage its reluctance in facing the 
issue, the Government makes a show of grave concern. 
Sometimes, it creates a new department here and there, 
ostensibly to root out corruption, but the outcome 
generally is to create a few more posts for a few more 
hands to share the spoil. 

I know how important it is for the state to protect 
its public servants. It is especially so in a democracy, 
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where the public is much more inquiring and criticism, 
unsparing and vociferous. One could not improve 
upon the way in which Sir Winston has outlined the 
problem in his memoirs of the Second World War,*- 
where he says : — 

“If democracy and parliamentary insti¬ 
tutions are to triumph in this war it is 
absolutely necessary that Governments 
resting upon them shall be able to act and 
dare, that the servants of the crown shall 
not be harassed by nagging and snarling, 
that enemy propaganda shall not be fed 
needlessly out of our own hands, and our 
reputation disparaged and undermined 
throughout the world.” 

Perhaps, Mr. Nehru, in a grandiloquent effort to 
take a leaf from the British Prime Minister’s book, has 
been guarding his proteges against harm from public 
inquisitiveness. But it is necessary to differentiate 
between an error of judgment committed in good 
faith on the one hand, and deliberate and selfish 
exploitation of opportunity afforded by high office on 
the other. The public servant must be allowed to 
expect a reasonable measure of protection and security- 
in the first case, but he should be made equally certain, 
of dire consequences in the event of any intentional, 
lapses from duty. 

I do not think any one has ever had the courage 
to tell Mr. Nehru to what extent public confidence has 
been shaken in the integrity of the government official 

• ChttWJiIIl to the House of Cornruotifi, July 2 , 1DBC, 
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in general. 

Fatalism, scepticism and cynicism are the three 
words that characterise the broad divisions of public 
opinion in this respect. The ignorant, poverty-stricken 
and helpless mass of Indian humanity accepts every¬ 
thing as inevitable, for Mr. Nehru is at the helm of 
affairs and it would take nothing short of a disaster to 
shake its faith in him. The well-connected and 
influential gold-digger is cynical and contemptuous of 
protestation and criticism against nepotism and corrup¬ 
tion, for he is able to turn these to his advantage. The 
educated unemployed citizen misses a contact in the 
right quarters, and is thus debarred from any oppor¬ 
tunity to deliver himself from want and penury. When 
he reads of grandiloquent short-cuts to prosperity that 
are being planned by the Government, he dubs them 
as mere eye-wash. When he comes across solicitudinous 
statements regarding his welfare, he begins to wonder 
about their genuineness. And when he is scanning 
through the employment notices of government 
departments, he mentally runs through his important 
connections who could possibly be of help to him. 

This last point is particularly important. The 
greatness of a people depends in the ultimate on the 
ability and working capacity of the individuals who 
man the key-positions of its nation-building enter¬ 
prises. And if we are going to be slack in their choice, 
the final outcome is obvious. If you give to Peter what 
is due by merit to Paul, Peter will have scant respect 
for his duties because he came by advancement not 
through work and ability but through extraneous 
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considerations. And Paul would suffer frustration and 
demoralization in any case. 

And this frustration and demoralization is spreading 
like an epidemic in the country. What is more, there 
appear to be good reasons for it. For example, the 
business of making temporary appointments in Govern¬ 
ment departments is responsible for a good deal of 
heart-burning amongst government employees. I 
personally know of cases where certain employees have 
been in service for anything upto fourteen years before 
being granted a “quasi-permanent” status. During this 
period, they have been promoted from a non-gazetted. 
to a gazetted rank, which they have held for a number 
of years, and then again demoted,—all on a temporary 
basis. 

Surely, fourteen years is a long enough period to 
decide whether an employee’s services are required or 
not. And I can think of no situation, short of drastic 
reductions in establishment, where a government 
servant should hold a gazetted rank for a number of 
years and then be demoted to a non-gazetted appoint¬ 
ment without anything against him warranting 
disciplinary action. It is certainly a convenient 
arrangement but hardly one which meets the require¬ 
ments of justice. 

Is it unreasonable, then, to agree with the un¬ 
charitable comment of a disgruntled government 
servant who once remarked to me that all this is being 
done to keep room for Mr. So-and-So’s relations, friends 
and proteges ? 

When one reflects on such episodes, one cannot 
help giving some credence to the black gossip that goes 
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around our drawing-rooms, coffee-houses, tea-shops and 
dhabas* Perhaps the most piquant example of this, 
is the comment I have often heard repeated about the 
Special Recruitment Scheme for the Indian Adminis¬ 
trative Service. The competition is an eye-wash, it is 
blandly asserted, the appointments have already been 
agreed upon in most cases. 

It is not my business to support or denounce such 
irresponsible talk. But, it is, to my mind, a good enough 
index to public confidence in the integrity of the public 
servant. 

I am reminded in this context of the defunct 
Government of Chiang-Kai-Shek in China. Mr. Chester 
Bowles, once the United States Ambassador in India, 
had the occasion to ask an old Chinese diplomat for his 
views on the Chinese situation. All over China, the 
latter replied, there are villages, much as in India, and 
in every village there is a tea-house. Everyday at the 
tea-house people gather to talk; and at the same time 
people all over China are talking in nearly a million 
villages. Chiang lost, explained the diplomat, because 
this great village jury decided that he had failed, and 
once the jury decided Chiang was through, it was just 
a question of time.f 

Fortunately for us, the great jury of India has not 
yet reached the conclusion that Nehru is through. Will 
Nehru act to prevent that catastrophe, before it is too 
late ? 

If I were to leave my story here, I Would be unfair- 


* A wayslila cafetaria 
t Ambassador' iBeport. 
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to our public servant. Lack of character is by no means 
peculiar to him alone. It is as common a failing in 
India as she is thickly populated. The causes of this 
are so deep-rooted that it would be instructive to 
examine them in some detail. 

From times immemorial, we have acquired the 
habit of seeing reality through the dented mirror of 
religion. So that, whenever we have come upon the 
ugliness of life, rather than approach it directly and 
understand the problem presented by it and try to solve 
it, we have turned to the mirror, polished it hard and 
sought from it a better image ! If still matters have not 
improved, we have turned it in a different direction, 
seeking solace from the wistful dreams of the other 
world and ignoring what happened on this earth. After 
all, runs the argument in vindication of this attitude, 
whatever goes on here is nothing but Maya or Illusion, 
and hence of no real consequence. Thus, the tendency 
-to seek escape from the problems of life, instead of 
being suppressed, was actually encouraged in our case. 

Another effect religion has had on us is due to its 
emphasis on ritual and form. God was visualised in 
the likeness of man. He was capable of being annoyed 
•or pleased. His worship sought to gain His good-will. 
Symbolization gave this worship a concrete and practi¬ 
cal form and brought it within the reach of the 
■ Grahasthi., the worldly man. Ritual and routine sought 
to regulate his conduct so that he rendered unto God 
what was His, before he was overpowered by the exact¬ 
ing demands of the struggle for existence. 

Soon, the concept underlying the symbol was 
forgotten, as also the purpose behind the ritual. The 
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authors of symbolism had indirectly accepted the 
common man’s inability to grasp the intricacies of 
higher religion, but they failed to anticipate that before 
long because of this very acceptance man would defeat 
the very purpose of symbolism and ritualism, Man took 
the line of least resistance. It was so easy to observe 
the form, pay one’s homage to the image and pray to 
it for what one missed in life ; so easy also to practise 
the ritual and follow the routine in the hope of redemp¬ 
tion and salvation after this life. The precept, “Do 
unto others as thou wouldst be done by”, was relegated 
to the background as a rule of human conduct, for 
others could do precious little to you if you were 
happily placed in this world, and your gods were 
pleased to take care of the next. 

Thus it came about that we acquired an exaggerated 
respect for form and developed a selfish and insincere 
outlook on life. If we did anything for a needy brother, 
sister or relation, it was not so much out of love but 
because custom demanded it of us. If we fed the poor, 
it was not because they needed help, but because it 
would bring reward to us either in this world or in 
the world to come. 

Our exaggerated respect for form and our mechani¬ 
cal observance of ritual turned us into moral cowards 
and deprived virtue of its practical significance. The 
pattern of our life lost its moorings, for the jsest was 
gone from it to make the world a better place to live 
in. Life was robbed of its noble and beautifying 
purpose. 

Here, whatever be the motives attached to my 
argument, let me not be misunderstood on the count 
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that I hold any particular creed to criticism. Symbolism, 
convention and ritual have been the indispensable 
adjuncts of religious belief to a greater or lesser degree. 
The ancient Egyptian, the Greek and the Roman learnt 
to worship their gods and goddesses just the same as 
the ancient Hindu. Later on, religions like Christianity 
and Islam placed the concept of the One Formless God 
before their followers, but He was as much visualised in 
His attributes in the image of man as the gods of the 
Greeks, the Hindus and the Egyptians before them. And 
as for ritual, their creeds were also overshadowed by it, 
though not to the same extent perhaps. 

But here in India due to various economic and 
historical reasons we have been more than usually 
influenced by religion. What is more, we have missed 
the questioning spirit of Protestantism, as in Chris¬ 
tianity. And we have lacked the zest for life of the 
Semitic races. Hence, we, as a people, have been 
preyed upon by symbolism, convention and ritualism 
much more than other nations. 

We look down upon the progressive spirit of the 
westerner and regard it as “agnostic and impious”. But 
how unfavourably we compare with him in our concepts 
of ethics, despite our professions of piety, can be judged 
from a very simple comparison from everyday life. 

Let us take the question of milk supply. In India, 
even if you get the milkman to milk the animal in your 
presence, you could not be certain of the purity of the 
stuff, because, by a sleight-of-hand, the cowherd might 
have added some water to it. From abroad, the commo¬ 
dity is imported after having been condensed, or made 
into powder, and tinned thousands of miles away. In 
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mass production, hundreds of persons handle it. Yet, 
how many of us have ever doubted the quality of the 
product? If the label marks it as “whole milk”, it does 
not even enter one’s mind that the contents could be 
otherwise ! 

In western countries — and in England especial¬ 
ly — before retiring at night, the housewife places at her 
door-step the cash and the empty containers for milk. 
The milk-vendor comes on his morning round, much 
before anyone in the house is risen, and takes away the 
containers and the money, placing at the site the fresh 
supplies for the housewife to pick up when she gets up. 

Can you imagine a thing like that happening in, 
India? There are many links in the chain and it is too 
much of a good luck here to believe that everyone 
would play the game. And besides, it would be an 
ideal chance for poaching upon the neighbours’ cash 
or milk! 

The system of milk supply here is quite an ingenious 
and gigantic fraud, and hence a faithful reflection of our 
moral standards. In smaller towns and villages, pond 
water provides a suitable adulterant, as it is thicker 
than pure water. In cities, the adulteration of milk is 
carried out on more scientific lines. There are regular 
cream-separating dairies strategically situated in 
suburbs on all the main approaches to the city, some¬ 
what like the toll-posts. Twice a day the vendor brings 
the milk from the countryside. He stops at the dairy 
en route, where the cream is separated and purchased 
for spot cash. The separated milk is taken away by the 
vendor for sale into the heart of the city, where it is 
used in the preparation of milk-products. 
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This practice is very common and widely known. 
No one in the chain of supply has ever thought that 
there is anything wrong in what he is doing, morally or 
socially. There is a regular staff employed by the 
Municipal Committees and Corporations of these cities 
to check up on the quality of food materials offered for 
sale. It is impossible that they do not know of such, 
grandseale and systematic adulteration of a vital food 
supply. Their existence has hardly any justification if 
they cannot put an end to it. 

And I am not generalising from the particular. 
There is nothing that our vicious ingenuity has spared.. 
Atta, ghee, butter, pulses, spices, chillies, etc., are 
adulterated in different ways. When you are buying 
a bag of flour, you are paying also for the dust, sand 
and grit which is added to it in order to swell the 
margin of profit. If you want some butter or ghee, you 
must accept a good proportion of margarine and hydro¬ 
genated oil mixed with it. Various types of vegetable 
seeds form a necessary complement of pulses. Black 
pepper sells mixed heavily with papaya seeds. And 
what we buy as “turmeric” is largely some sort of cheap 
dyed stuff. In short, there is a spurious substitute for 
every article of food. 

Adulteration of food is nothing short of administer¬ 
ing slow poison, and should be treated as such legally 
and socially. Of what use are the health schemes of the 
Government, its plans to dole out milk to school- 
children, to open more hospitals, to train more doctors 
ted nurses, when it cannot ensure a supply of whole¬ 
some food to the citizen? 
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Wickedness is infectious, and its virus spreads fast. 
If the food-vendor is flourishing because of dishonest 
dealings, why should not the other dealers try their 
ingenuity too? And we have reached a stage when at 
every step one comes across living monuments to our 
shamefaced contempt for truth and honesty — fakes, 
imitations, spurious drugs and so on. It would be 
needlessly stressing the point if I went on giving more 
examples, though there is no limit to them. 

Once I betrayed some hesitation in accepting as 
genuine an article I had intended buying. The dealer 
assured me that there was no doubt about its genuine¬ 
ness. It was impossible, I ventured to suggest, to be 
sure of the quality of goods being offered in the Indian 
market. He pleaded that he was giving his personal 
guarantee for the article. I wondered if the gentleman 
behind the counter realised that he was no more worthy 
of trust than any other person of his calling or caste. 
His guarantee was meaningless to me, as it is to millions 
of customers who frequent the shops everyday to pur- 
. chase all manner of necessities and luxuries of life. 

When I reflect on the rottenness of our moral fibre, 
I feel bewildered and ask myself in disgust: “Where is 
our religion, our piety and our godliness?" But of 
course, long ago we reduced it quite conveniently to a 
matter of mere ritual. And our God can be easily 
pleased by a meagre offering from our ill-gotten gain! 

Does the fabulously rich Indian capitalist,. who 
never tires of building brick and mortar monuments 
to our gods and of setting up charitable missions for 
the protection of the beast and bird, ever stop to think 
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of the mass of humanity whom he deprives of so much 
through not altogether honest .means? But why should 
he feel perturbed? God is pleased in His Heaven; and 
the Sethji is flourishing upon this Earth. It is an 
arrangement suitable to both and neither wishes to 
tread on the toes of the other! 

Here is an example of our activities in the cultural 
field. I propose to touch upon the education of our 
younger generations. 

Let me designate the paragon of this story as Mr. Y, 
a person not much educated, but shrewd, calculating 
and cunning like the manager of a night club in Cairo. 
He is a social service matriculate and has dabbled in 
half a dozen petty pedalling trades such as selling of 
socks, medicines, chemicals, watches, his itinerary 
having extended from town to town. The over-crowd¬ 
ing of cities brought about by Partition results in a 
shortage of schools, giving him his chance. And he 
takes to schooling for profit somewhat in the venture¬ 
some spirit of Ali Baba of the Arabian Nights entering 
the treasure cove of the Forty Thieves. 

He puts up a couple of hired tents on a piece of 
government land, a public park or a play-ground, for 
example. A few useful contacts in the Education 
Department, and a little juggling of books, Sends him 
in search of new pastures — as much literally as 
metaphorically. Before long, he is doing a lucrative 
business in education, and has established himself as the 
proud organiser of a number of schools and as an educa¬ 
tionist respected, honoured, and sought after by the 
exalted in society. 
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I used to wonder how he could make profit out of 
schools, when they have ordinarily to depend upon 
government aid or public charity for financial support. 
I was at a loss to understand his zeal for opening new 
institutions. Ostensibly, he did it all as a philanthropist. 
But he was almost penniless when he dabbled into 
charity, which by sheer commonsense is the exclusive 
preserve of the opulent. But Mr. Y’s prosperity grew 
out of his philanthopy. 

Soon I discovered the truth about Mr. Y. Mr. Y’s 
methods are simple, direct and sure. To obtain Govern¬ 
ment recognition for his schools, he must have a 
minimum number of students in each class — a require¬ 
ment not always possible to fulfil; Mr. Y adds up, when 
necessary, a few fictitious names to the rolls. Not being 
a trained teacher, Mr. Y cannot hold an appointment in 
a recognized school; nor can he get Government grant- 
in-aid for his institutions unless he paid his staff accord¬ 
ing to the scales laid down by the Education Depart¬ 
ment ; Mr. Y pays his staff about half of what he shows 
in the books, the balance contributing to his personal 
account. 

A sense of guilt or fear of justice may stand in your 
way or mine. But the former is not a weakness of 
Mr. Y. And as far as justice is concerned, he knows 
well enough how to get round it, so long as greed has 
the better of principle in our midst. 

And I have not built up this character on an isolated 
case. Education has become a veritable trade, at least 
in the areas that are within my knowledge, and it is 
crowded with interlopers from all kinds of callings and 
with all shades of academic qualifications. It is not 
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unusual to find the Principal of a ‘'School” or a “College” 
himself secretly studying with a private tutor trying 
to get a pass in the Intermediate Examination. These 
so-called “Schools” and “Colleges” in Delhi, for example, 
are as common as a panwari’s stall*, one at every turn 
of the road. Quite a few of these schools style them¬ 
selves as “Montessori” schools, though there is nothing 
of the Montessori system about them. 

It is difficult to imagine that the authorities con¬ 
cerned are not aware of the methods adopted by these 
schools. These methods are known to the staff, in s 
painful sort of way, who sign every month for much 
more than they receive as their salary. They are known 
to the thousands of students who are being brought up 
in an atmosphere of deceit, intrigue and discontent 
created by these institutions. They are known to most 
of the guardians of these students. And, in some cases, 
they have made news in the papers. 

I have heard these institutions being described as 
“Teachings shops” by members of the Education Depart¬ 
ment. The wonder is that they are'being allowed to 
continue their existence. 

It is natural for us to plead for those whom we 
respect and love, for we like to idolize them. And it is 
indeed a faithful indication of Mr. Nehru's hold on his 
countrymen that most of those with whom I have dis¬ 
cussed the question of corruption have invariably 
excepted him from any direct responsibility for it and 
have regarded him above - reproach himself, as he 


* A stall taUng la betels, «te. 
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certainly is. 

There is some force in the argument that if the 
general atmosphere is polluted and the moral fibre 
of a people is rotten at the core, what can one man do 
about it? Mr. Nehru cannot be present everywhere. He 
cannot work miracles overnight, He has to rely upon 
and make do with whatever human material he has at 
his disposal. 

This argument reminds me of an aspect of leader¬ 
ship which Wavell has so admirably brought out by 
means of an anecdote.* An Englishman in Paris, 
during a period of the Revolution, saw’an excited and 
indisciplined mob rushing into obvious disaster. At 
some distance behind the mob, he noticed a rather 
responsible-looking Frenchman. The Englishman 
stopped him and asked: “Why are you following that 
irresponsible crowd ? Can’t you see they are taking 
you into trouble ?” “Mais il faut cjue je les strive”, 
replied the Frenchman in consternation, “je siiis leur 
chef !”f 

Shepherding does not consist in following a flock, 
and letting it wander vaguely in the wilderness. If 
leadership had meant no more than an arithmetical 
expression of a community’s personality, history would 
have made insipid and worthless reading. Fortunately, 
the story of mankind is brightened often enough by 
“meteors which shine and consume themselves to give 
light to the earth”. The great captains like Alexander 
and Napoleon, thinkers like Newton and Galileo, reform- 


* Tli« Trlonola of Force?. In Civil Tiomlop'hlp. 

+ "But I mast follow them, X am their leader I” 
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ers like Luther and Calvin, and great liberator’s like 
Gandhi and Garibaldi have all been men of miracles. 
And it is these men of miracles whose exploits mark 
the milestones on the road of human achievement. 

If our religion has made us neglect our ethics, it 
has also made us supersensitive to form and appearance. 
We are therefore afraid to confess our weakness, lest 
the world may think any the worse of us for that! 
Instead of adopting a healthy attitude to the rot within 
us, and developing an uncompromising and all-consum¬ 
ing urge to root it out from our midst, we are conspiring’ 
to whitewash it and conceal it, thereby allowing it to 


grow. 

During an address at Narora, Mr. Nehru is reported 
to have said of corruption that by constant talk about 
it the people have created an impression that it is 
rampant in the country and have thus vitiated the 
atmosphere.* 

In reply to this, I must say that we have not talked 
enough of corruption. Mr. Churchill once happened 
to consult a physician who was a sworn enemy of the 
tobacco habit, “I can prove the harm that is done by 
smoking,” said the doctor. “The statistics which I have 
shown you clearly indicate that human life is shortened 
by three days through the smoking of one cigarette, and 
by one week through the smoking of one cigar.” At 
this Churchill smiled and said; “You see in me a 
phenomenon ! I have just found out that my enjoyment 


of good cigars has caused me to die three hundred years-- 
ago !”f ^ 

* The Statesman, June 17, 1056. / 

f Bergman—Winstonl&na. V 
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Likewise, had we talked enough of corruption, one 
of the two things would have happened: either we 
should have taken the sting out of the evil, or the 
atmosphere would have been so vitiated as to make our 
survival impossible. To my way of thinking, either of 
these extremes would have suited us much better than 
the present intolerable state of affairs. 

In fairness to Mr. Nehru, I must admit that he is 
unquestionably right in one way. If we do not talk 
about evil, for all practical purposes it does not exist! 

May I recall what I stated earlier in this chapter 
about our attitude towards religion in particular and to 
life in general ? Mr. Nehru is merely giving expres¬ 
sion to our traditional habit of shutting out reality from 
our mind. Had he been brought up in the truly oriental 
tradition, I have no doubt that his argument would have 
run on somewhat like this : This is all Ishwar’s Maya. 
Let us not be distracted by it. 

The globe-trotting Nehru, with his "international 
code of ethics”* in the brief-case, is to me a mystifying 
phenomenon. Genius runs sometimes into odd and 
unexpected channels. Napoleon handed down to 
posterity the Code Napoleon. Mr. Nehru is making a 
bid for the acceptance of Code de Nehru to govern 
international relations. 

It is odd, however, that his ethical sense should be 
so easily aroused in the international sphere, whereas 
at home, in matters of human relationship, he should be 
on the side of soft-pedalling of acts which savour of 


*The Statesman, Joly 17, 1956, 
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treachery and breach of faith, and of mass destruction of 
life through adulteration of food and medicine. 

Perhaps Mr. Nehru consciously or unconsciously 
flees from his countrymen. Abroad he is understood 
much better and shown the usual courtesies of a guest- 
statesman. At home, he feels a kind of revulsion from 
the sordidness of domestic politics. A more determined 
personality would have set about the task of tackling 
the internal problems energetically and decisively. But 
Mr. Nehru’s artistic temperament probably makes him 
feel unequal to the task. 

May I plead with him that he must not give up ? 
He holds the key to our future. No one else commands 
the support, the esteem and the affection of his country¬ 
men as he does. Would he utilise this chance to set up 
healthy traditions in our midst ? 

The problem created by corruption is difficult but 
not impossible to tackle. First, it 'is a question of 
correct emphasis. We must be acutely aware of the 
evil rather than sleep over the matter. Secondly, we 
must educate our people from top to bottom on the need 
of an ethical code. Thirdly, we must vigorously enforce 
this code irrespective of rank and status. The nation 
has a right to expect a high example of moral standards 
from its public servants. Fourthly, we must ensure 
that the new gospel of ethical conduct reaches right 
down to the lowest man. 

If the opium-stricken Chinese has suddenly felt 
the surge of a new, pure and healthy life, if the 
Chinese black-marketeer, the food-adulterating trades* 
man, and the bribe-taking official have been eliminated,, 
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why can’t we achieve the same results here ? True, we 
have to adopt democratic means, and democracy relies 
more on persuasion than compulsion; but for heaven’s 
sake, let us begin. 

If our example is good, then our precept will be 
effective. And if anyone would have me believe that 
the spark is gone out for ever from the Indian soul, — 
the spark of human virtue, the spark that should remind 
it of its communion with the Divine — then I do not 
believe him. In this very land, under the inspiration of 
dynamic leadership, unsurpassed deeds of virtue and 
unflinching sacrifice have been performed, and not so 
Wry long ago. Mr. Nehru has the chance to kindle that 
spark again. Would that he rose to the occasion! 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE PLAN WITHOUT A BOTTOM 

What will this come to? 

He commands us to provide and give great gifts, 

And all out of an empty coffer : 

Nor will he know his purse ; or yield me this, 

To show him what a beggar his heart is, 

Being of no power to make his wishes good : 

His promises fly so bexjond his state 
That what he speaks is all in debt, he owes 
For every word : he is so kind that he now 
Pays interest for’t : His land’s put to their books. 

Shakespeare —• Timon of Athens. 

•66TT is easy to be wise after the event”, is the con- 
A temptuous retort of a man of action to criticism. 
But it would be really foolish not to be so ! 

When the Planning Commission started considering 
the formulation of the Second Plan, it was to be 
^expected that the mistakes of the First Plan would be 
avoided in the conception of the Second Plan. Yet the 
events have developed exactly in the opposite direction. 
It is intriguing to note how the weaknesses of the 
former have been faithfully reflected in the latter. 

In the first place, the first Five Year Plan fought 
shy of coming to grips with the fundamental problem, 
which was, and still is, for us a persistent nightmare— 
a population, on the verge of starvation, growing at a 
rate threatening to offset any conceivable measure of 
progress we might attain. Secondly, the Plan had 
bitten much more than it could chew, and had thus 
placed an unduly heavy strain on the nation’s economy, 
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expecting a sacrifice from the people much more than 
they could afford with their limited resources. Thirdly, 
it suffered from a pronounced bias in favour of trade 
and industry, ignoring the consumer’s interests and 
overlooking the necessity for ensuring acceptable 
standards of production. And fourthly, by feeding the 
spiral of inflation, it created conditions under which the 
nation’s wealth concentrated into fewer and fewer 
hands, leaving the bulk of population condemned to 
greater want and penury. 

The Second Plan is no better, in the light of these 
considerations. Like its predecessor, it is loth to tackle 
the population problem. Out of a total capital outlay 
of Rs. 7,200 crores it can spare no more than Rs. 4 
crores for family planning. It is expected that about 
300 urban and 2,000 rural clinics will be set up during 
the Plan period. 

According to the Census Report of 1951, the total 
number of towns in India is estimated to be a little 
over 3,000 and that of villages nearly 560,000. The 
inadequacy of our efforts for family planning can, 
therefore, be judged from the fact that only one town 
in ten and one village in two hundred and eighty will 
be given a family planning clinic. And this is without 
taking into consideration the organisation and functions 
of these clinics and the extent of facilities to be 
provided by them. 

India’s real problem, which lies at the root of all 
her economic difficulties, is a fast growing population. 
Let me illustrate this by means of a few examples. 

According to the Census Report of 1951, India’s 
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papulation 3tood at 361 million then and was increasing 
at the rate of 5 million a year. The present size of 
India’s population can, therefore, be estimated roughly 
at 386 million. The current production of foodgrain® 
is 65 million tons annually, the per capita average¬ 
working out to 377 lbs. per year. The Second Plan 
envisages a step-up of foodgrain production to 81.5> 
million tons by 1961, i.e., a 25 per cent increase.* By 
then, the population figure might be anything near 411 
million, which gives us a per capita average of 444 lbs. 
annually or a percentage increase of 15. This 10 per¬ 
cent loss of increased food supply would have been 
saved to the individual, had we attended to the problem 
of population control. 

Let us take another example, that of national 
product. The present annual figure for this is estimated 
to be Rs. 10,800 crores. During the Plan period, it is: 
expected to rise by 25 per cent, i.e., to Rs. 13,480 crores. 
But the increase in per capita income will again be 
scaled down, as a result of increase in population, to 
14 per cent, giving us a rise in terms of monetary value 
from Rs. 280 in 1955-56 to Rs. 328 only in 1960-61 instead 
of Es. 350, which it would have been if the level of 
population had remained more or less constant. 

The unemployment analysis is the most revealing.. 
The back-log of unemployment was estimated, accord¬ 
ing to the draft of the Plan, at 2.5 million urban and. 
2.8 million rural, giving a total of 5.3 million. As a 
result of population increase, the new entrants to the 
labour force during the Plan period are expected to be- 

* Ur. A.¥. Inaugural aadretst at tiw ConTorenc* of Stats MlnUtere of 

AgrtotiUni®, Suae 28,1856. 
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10 million. Thus, if unemployment is to be completely 
liquidated, 15.3 million jobs are required to be created 
by the Plan. As against this, the additional employ¬ 
ment to be generated by it, including the private sector, 
is forecast to be only for less than 8 million hands. 

This leaves us with 7.3 million unemployed at the 
end of the Plan as against 5.3 million at the beginning. 

In actual fact these figures are modest as compared 
to the real extent of the problem, When the Plan 
draft was originally prepared, Prof. Mahalanobis placed 
the figure for the unemployed at 5.3 million, urban and 
rural. As a result of a preliminary survey carried out 
recently, he has estimated that urban unemployment 
alone is of the order of five million.* 

And it is not the assessment of figures which is at 
fault in one case or the other. It is the assumption 
on which the previous data was based which is 
responsible for the miscalculations. During the time 
that elapsed between the preparation of the draft and 
the carrying out of the survey, the unemployment 
situation has been rendered acute by the pressure of 
population much beyond the expectations of the 
statisticians. This has happened because they are 
working on an incorrect ratio between the new entrants 
to the labour force and the increase in population. 
They have accepted this ratio as forty per cent, whereas 
it should be about sixty-five. 

If the rate of increase in population were fairly 
constant over a period, then so many more additional 
mouths to be fed every year would also mean as many 


• The Stateisawi, Hm ?9. 1850. 
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more children growing to adulthood. Of these latter, 
with the exception of a maximum of thirty per cent 
females, who would be fully involved in domestic 
affairs, and perhaps five per cent members of either 
sex, who would be too rich or too idle to do any work, 
the rest would require some sort of occupational 
employment, 

In the Second Plan a population increase of twenty- 
five million is visualised and the increase in labour force 
is estimated at ten million. It should actually be about 
fifteen million. As for the back-log, even if the rural 
employment figure worked out in the draft Plan were 
not revised like that for urban employment which has 
had to be reconsidered, the total would work out to be 
over seven million. The aggregate requirement of 
additional jobs would, therefore, be in the region of 
twenty-two million. Offsetting the eight million 
additional jobs likely to be created by the Second Plan, 
there would be fourteen million unemployed in 1961, 
as against seven million unemployed in 1956. 

Thus, so long as we go on multiplying at this rate, 
we should be lucky if we could maintain our present 
living standards, meagre as they are. And if we have 
neither the will nor the strength to come to grips with 
the problem of population, then any talk of develop¬ 
ment is mere speculation. It is a disturbing realisation, 
but it is better to be wise now than to be disillusioned 
later. 

It would not be out of place here to make a few 
suggestions for solving the problem. Any programme 
aiming at population control must have three quali¬ 
fications : it should be extensive, it should be intensive 
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and it should be comprehensive. 

The programme should be extensive in as much as 
it should bring the entire length and breadth of the 
country within its scope. Eighty-three per cent of 
Indians are to be found in villages and unless we are 
able to reach out to them with our new programme, it 
has no practical value. It should be intensive so that 
not even an isolated hut is left unapproached. And 
it should be comprehensive, so that it aims at a co¬ 
ordinate solution of the problem in all aspects. These 
aspects to my mind are an intensive publicity drive, 
giving of advice and rendering of practical assistance 
in family planning. 

It may read like an idealist's dream but the dream 
is possible of realization, because the means for its 
achievement exist already. A network of National 
Extension Service Blocks has been spread over rural 
India, and it is being further extended. At present 
there are 1,200 blocks in operation. By 1961, it is 
intended to increase their number to 5,600 and cover 
the entire country. 

It would present no problem to dovetail the pro¬ 
gramme for population control with the National 
Extension Service Organisation. The village-level 
worker, with a little extra instruction in family 
planning, would provide the means for publicity. He 
would be backed up by the NES health workers who 
would not only assist the village worker in propagation 
of the population control programme but also fulfil the 
other two functions, — that of giving advice and of 
rendering practical assistance in family planning. 

Each block comprising 10 villages is to have a 
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Health Assistant; a group of 5 blocks, a small dispensary 
with a Lady Health Visitor, Mid wives, etc., and two such 
units, a registered doctor in charge. With a little extra 
equipment, these dispensaries can also function as 
family planning clinics capable of rendering practical 
assistance and making a free issue of contraceptives, 
etc. In order that these facilities are available to the 
villager at his door, the medical personnel and the 
dispensaries should be so equipped as to render them 
mobile. 

Let us take up the next point. In the formulation 
of the Plan, the Indian Government appears to have 
overbid its hand, and in so doing it has deprived the 
Plan of much substance and reality. 

By an impressive set of figures, the Plan seeks to 
establish that long strides are being taken on the road 
to economic prosperity. Talking about figures, the 
pitfall of statistics can be sensed from an example. 

A series of articles were published in 1955 on Soviet 
economics in the British Journal, “Encounter”. There 
was considerable argument over the rate of develop¬ 
ment in the Russian industry. Mr. Colin Clark main¬ 
tains that, in view of the size of the natural resources 
and the labour supply available to the Soviet Union, 
her performance in this field does not compare much 
favourably with that of the West. Mr. Peter Wiles, on 
the other hand, contends that his calculations reveal 
a rate of progress far superior to that of many countries 
in the West; and he foresees in Russia a few decades 
hence the possibility of a standard of living even 
superior to that in the West. “Both of these gentlemen 
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are scholars”, sums up the editorial of March, 1957, “both 
have figures to support their cases. The figures differ, 
of course, as do the various statistical operations that 
are performed upon them, since these reflect divergent 
hypotheses about the inner workings of the Soviet 
economy. Hence the conflicting results”. 

Likewise, it is my fear that the figures presented 
by Government agencies in India are inclined to be 
exaggerated, as these are generally based on hypotheses 
which tend to show more on the credit side of the 
balance-sheet than is actually warranted by facts. The 
size of the Second Plan has been decided much more 
with an eye on creating an impression than keeping in 
view what is practicable. A broad examination of the 
sources of the Plan would help to establish this point. 

Of the Ks. 4,800 crores allotted to the Public Sector, 
Rs. 800 crores is to be raised from current revenues, 
including Rs. 350 crores at last year’s rates of taxation 
and Rs. 450 crores as additional taxation. Public 
borrowings are to contribute Rs. 1,200 crores. Other 
'budgetary sources, such as the railways contribution 
and provident fund and other deposits, will make up 
Rs, 400 crores. Foreign assistance is to account for 
Rs. 800 crores. Expenditure to the extent of Rs. 1,200 
crores is to be provided for by deficit financing, leaving 
a “gap” of Rs. 400 crores which is to be met from 
“taxation and, to the extent possible, profits of public 
enterprises”. Of the proposed deficit financing Rs, 200 
crores is to be drawn against sterling balances, the 
remaining deficit of Rs.. 1,000 crores representing the 
net addition to currency.* 

*The Statesman, May 16, 1958, 
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An analysis of the above figures is interesting. Only 
the first three items, amounting to Rs. 2,400 crores, have 
an air of reality about them. The remaining sources 
of the Plan are intangible. Of the Rs. 800 crores' 
foreign aid, only Rs. 138 crores have been arranged so 
far.* Of Rs. 1,200 crores' deficit financing, Rs. 1,000 
crores is to be raised by pumping more money into 
circulation. And the mysterious “gap” of Rs. 400 crores 
is perhaps the finishing touch to the illusory character 
of the Plan. 

The Plan, therefore, is really worth half of what 
it claims to be. It is hard to resist the conclusion that, 
instead of realistically estimating the resources avail¬ 
able and relating the extent of investment to these, the 
planners were influenced by extraneous considerations 
in deciding upon the size of the Plan. Having done 
that, they appear to have looked around for all possible 
and impossible means of financing the Plan, stretching 
the resources available to absurd limits in the process. 

The Planning Commission appears to have been 
influenced, consciously or subconsciously, by the 
Chinese example. Our characteristic regard for form 
and show and supersensitiveness to loss of face have 
loaded the dice in favour of a Plan that would present 
a tolerable comparison with the Rs. 10,000 crore plan 
of China. If this cannot be achieved in fact, it matters 
little so long as it can be done in form. 

I am not in disagreement with India’s Foreign 
Policy. In fact I am a great admirer of Nehru’s 
doctrine of dynamic neutrality and I am firmly of the 


*The Statesman, July la, 195S. 
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belief that it has paid us handsome dividends as a nation 
individually, just as it has helped reduce tension in the 
international sphere. 

But then, every course of action has its disadvan¬ 
tages. And the fact is that, because of our foreign 
policy, we cannot expect external aid to the extent we 
need it without compromising our basic ideals. A 
leadership endowed with greater moral courage and 
less interested in self-preservation would have openly 
admitted this fact. But in this case, it appears that the 
Government has sought to wriggle out of the difficulty- 
through financial manipulation. 

That the Government is conscious of the weakness 
of their case can be sensed from Mr. Nehru’s speech 
introducing the Plan in Parliament. He emphasises 
the flexibility of the Plan and contemplates its annual 
revision.* 

Just what does the Government hope to achieve by 
yearly revisions ? The idea would have been accept¬ 
able if it were intended to keep a watch on the progress 
of the Plan, with a view to rectifying mistakes and 
making adjustments to meet unforeseen contingencies. 
But if the Government starts with the premises that 
revisions would be an integral part of it, because it is 
not definite about the resources available for its imple¬ 
mentation, then this is the very negation of planning. 

And now for the next shortcoming of the Plan. 
Despite its socialistic aims, it shows little loss of love 
towards the capitalist. The size of the private sector is 


* Tlie Statesman, May 18, 1050. 
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still considerable ; in fact, it is half that of the public sec¬ 
tor. There is too much stress on protection for indi¬ 
genous industry at the expense of the consumer. The 
Government is over-indulgent to the producer. Either 
it does not realise the necessity for improving the 
standards of production or it hesitates to check the un¬ 
scrupulous methods of the capitalist. 

In this respect our emphasis is rather topsyturvy. 
In a democratic economy, it is only under abnormal 
circumstances that the nation consumes to produce, and 
not produces to consume. It is only in a Hitlerite 
Germany, or in a Stalinist Russia, or a wartime 
England, that the consumer's interest would be at a 
discount. In any other circumstances, all parts of the 
economic machinery must be geared to the final aim of 
making the life of the individual richer, more leisurely 
and more comfortable. True, for the sake of advance¬ 
ment, some sacrifices would have to be accepted. But the 
ultimate object of this development should not be lost 
from sight, nor should the consumer’s interest be made 
completely subservient to the pusruit of a phantom 
future. 

In support of the foregoing, I might draw upon the 
Industrial Resolution issued by the Government of India 
in 1948. “Tariff policy”, says the sixth para, “will be 
designed to prevent unfair foreign competition and to 
promote the utilisation of India’s resources without 
imposing unjustifiable burdens on the consumer”. 

But practice does not appear to follow the profes¬ 
sion. Instead of the consumer being installed in the 
saddle of Indian economy, he is made the beast of 
burden. By manipulating figures the producer has 
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been able to show unduly heavy costs of production 
and secure exorbitant protective duties on imports. The 
consequent elimination of competition has been further 
exploited by him to enlarge his margin of profit by 
lowering the quality of goods. As a result, the consumer 
has been made the helpless victim of this plot between 
the Government and the capitalist. He has no option 
but to throw away his hard-earned money on worthless 
goods. 

There is no objection to protection in principle. 
Some of the well-developed countries have resorted to 
this practice, and it is evidently necessary for an 
industrially backward country like India. But the 
question is of how much and how long and at what 
cost to the consumer ? Also, are there any effective 
means to ensure that the consumer is not robbed only 
to fill the coffers of unscrupulous businessmen ? Is 
there any machinery to keep the margin of profit 
within reasonable bounds and maintain the standards 
of production at a satisfactory level ? 

It would be unfair not to mention here the exis¬ 
tence of organizations like the Tariff Commission and 
the Indian Standards Institution. Their objects and 
functions are laudable. But the logic of practical 
results is stronger than pious professions and platitudi¬ 
nous policies. A whole chapter has been devoted later 
in this book to describing the market conditions that 
have been brought about by the fiscal policies of the 
Government and its failure to keep a watch on business 
morality and production standards. It is not, therefore, 
intended to prolong this discussion any further here. 
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This brings me to the last question, that of inflation* 
According to a statement by Mr. C.D. Deshmukh, the 
Union Finance Minister, deficit financing in the First 
Five Year Plan was a little under Rs. 400 crores.* Now 
it is planned to be three times as much. 

The Government has outlined a number of 
measures for controlling the inflationary trends that, 
are likely to be generated by this huge amount of 
deficit financing. Enough has been said on both sides 
as to the possible efficacy of the anti-inflationary 
measures that the Government intends to take and it 
would serve no useful purpose here to get involved in 
the technicalities of the argument. 

But taking a broad view of the problem, it is 
difficult to see how such a huge amount of money can 
be pumped into circulation and then withdrawn 
through fiscal expedients in an attempt to suppress 
inflationary trends. At the end of the First Five Year 
Plan the consumer had hoped for some relief through 
the plenty that was to flow from it. But he cannot 
resist the feeling of having been outwitted in being 
asked to face another and a heavier dose of inflation 
likely to lead to excessive demand for goods, shortages, 
hoarding, controls and black marketing. 

Perhaps inflation is not going to be an indirect 
consequence but is a deliberate part of the Plan. 
Through an inflationary economy, conditions for brisk 
business, higher profits, higher wages and higher agri¬ 
cultural prices can be created, bringing about a sense of 
artificial prosperity in the country. 

*The Times of Indio, Jane 24, 1350. 
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Just what is the objection to inflation, one might 
ask. If the development schemes of the country can 
be financed through it, and if conditions of economic 
prosperity can be created even in the meantime, it 
appears to be a perfectly sound idea. 

Development planning entails sacrifice on the part 
of a people in the present very much like an individual 
investing his capital in business in the hope of better 
returns later on. The construction of river dams, roads, 
railways and industrial plants means that so much 
money and labour have to be taken off the production 
of goods required for immediate consumption. By 
creating conditions of artificial prosperity through 
inflation, this effect is in no way avoided. 

But the more positive danger of inflation is that it 
leads to concentration of wealth. The richer classes, 
the landlords, the industrialists and the business 
magnates get higher prices for their products, the value 
of their estates is enhanced and greater opportunities 
are available to them for safe investment, assured of 
quick profits by brisk market conditions. The farmer 
benefits from higher monetary yield for his crops ; the 
labourer from higher wages ; and the petty trader from 
better sales. But their advantage is generally swallow¬ 
ed up by the high prices they have to pay for the 
necessities of life. 

It is the middle class that faces unremitting hard¬ 
ship in an inflationary economy. The clerk, the 
professor, the school teacher and the like are often in 
no position to agitate for higher salaries. Their real 
incomes melt away under the pressure of rising prices. 
Their cash savings not only go down in value, but get 
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gradually eaten up by generally inflexible commit¬ 
ments and diminishing incomes. In extremes of 
inflation, the middle class may face extinction through 
impoverishment. 

Thus, an inflationary economy forms the ferment 
of a social order in which there is room for two classes 
only : those few who are very rich and the rest who 
are very poor. 

And if this is the price that has to be paid for 
development, then we are much better off without 
development. 

To sum up, the Plan fails to ensure sound develop¬ 
ment of industry and commerce, because it does not 
provide effective safeguards for business morality ; it 
sacrifices the consumer’s interest, only to let him be 
exploited by the producer; it tends, through inflation 
to encourage concentration of wealth; it evades the 
fundamental issue of population ; and finally it is too 
ambitious and hence unrealistic and illusory. 

But what about the river dams, the power projects 
and the steel plants coming up day by day ? What 
about the increase in food production, the growth of 
new industries, the great house-building programmes, 
the community projects and the like ? What about the 
improvement in trade and communications ? What 
about the progress we are making in science and techni¬ 
cal know-how, especially in atomic energy ? And what 
about the tributes paid by foreign experts to India’s 
achievement since Independence ? 

Most of these .issues have been dealt with at some 
length in the chapters that follow. In the meantime 
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there are three points worthy of note in this connection. 

In the first place, the real achievement is very 
little. The results are being magnified by propaganda 
coupled with an atmosphere of artificial prosperity 
created through fiscal manipulation. 

Secondly, the opinions of foreigners must be 
taken with a grain of salt. Their statements are often 
coloured by considerations of diplomacy — a field of 
human activity as dubious in character as it is honour¬ 
able. 

Thirdly, some relief is inevitable in any economy 
recovering from the burden of a world war. Besides, 
in an international scene conditioned by armed peace, 
we cannot live in isolated mediaevalism. Our problems 
have become the problems of those nations who are 
more powerful and prosperous but for whom security 
has assumed world-wide proportions. When American 
dollars are being poured into Western Europe, the 
Middle East, South East Asia and the Far East in order 
to strengthen the economic and military defences of the 
world against communism, and if Russian roubles are 
being offered to Eastern Europe and Communist China 
for creating strong allies, and to neutral nations for 
winning their sympathies, India, which holds a key 
position in international politics, cannot be disregarded 
by either side. America may doubt India’s intentions 
and she may be cold towards her, but she cannot risk 
complete estrangement. The Russian may have secret 
designs of turning India into a Communist country, but 
she cannot afford to lose, through an openly aggressive 
attitude towards the present regime, the support she 
sometimes gets from her in international parleys. 
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It is, therefore, natural that both sides should offer 
technical and financial aid to India, however grudg¬ 
ingly it may be done. To accept this help for building 
up projects here and there hardly warrants a song 
being made over it. 

The loud claims of the Government on their 
achievements remind me of a parallel from the days of 
British Imperialism. In an attempt to catch the 
impressionable mind of the Indian youth, the text¬ 
books used to eulogise the contributions of the British 
Rule to the progress of India. Railways, roads, peace 
and justice are some of the items I can readily recall 
from a long list. 

“Don’t these things exist in countries which have 
not been subjected to British Rule?” used to be the 
angry retort of the nationalist Indian. “By the dead 
weight of your greed and vanity, you have stiffled our 
growth politically, economically, culturally, morally and 
spiritually. Yet you would like us to be grateful to 
you. Well, we want to tell you this: We would probably 
have been better off without you; we would have built 
our roads and railways, and the rest just the same; the 
countries you have not scourged have had them all 

right. So to h - with the nonsense of doing this 

and doing that; and to h-- with you too!” 

Today history has turned a complete half-cycle. 
The erstwhile Indian Nationalist has been in the seat 
of authority for a decade. Faithfully in the imperialist 
fashion he proclaims of his contribution to the coun¬ 
try’s progress. The disillusioned common man is tempted 
to retort somewhat in the same strain as the Nationalist 
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used to reply to the foreign imperialist. Only, ha feels 
it is neither possible nor advisable to replace Mr. Nehru, 
Yet, he wistfully hopes that his beloved Prime Minister 
chose his associates wisely and handled them firmly and 
boldly, that he paid less attention to propaganda and 
self-display and got down to the real business, and that 
he were a little less indulgent to vested interests in 
matters that concern the country’s future. 
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PLODDING AT THE PLOUGPI 


“There are men who, under the weight of the 
day, ceaselessly exposed to the sun, rain, wind and 
all the inclemencies of the weather plough the 
land, deposit in its bosom, with the seed that 
would bear fruit, a portion of their strength and 
their life and thus obtain with the sweat of their 
brow the food necessary to all. 

“These men are the Men of the People’ 1 . 

Lamennais — Translated from French. 

A GRICULTURE provides livelihood to three-i'ourths 
of India’s population. It accounts for half of India’s 
national income. It supplies raw material for our major 
industries like sugar and textiles. And it is responsible 
for the bulk of our exports. 

But it is a sad reflection that the attitude of the 
Government to this basic industry of India is charac¬ 
terised by circumvention of its real problem and by 
indulgence in impressive display and propaganda. 

It is a recognized fact that the basic problem of 
the Indian peasant is subdivision and fragmentation of 
land holdings. Land is sub-divided every time its 
possession passes from its owner to his heirs. The 
problem of fragmentation arises from the fact of one 
individual owning his land not in one place as a compact 
mass but as a number of plots in different places. 

The average size of land holdings in India is already 
as small as 5 acres. This renders their cultivation 
uneconomic, because the overhead costs are propor- 
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tionally high. It is also wasteful of manpower, as it 
leads to under-employment. The fragmentation of 
these holdings accentuates the problem still further, 
making' it impossible to adopt the more productive 
methods of large-scale cultivation. 

Unless the process of subdivision is checked, the 
size of land holdings would be reduced to absurd 
minimum limits by the rising pressure of population. 
But a solution of the problem requires reform of deep 
significance, involving our entire social structure. Are 
we going to change the laws of inheritance? Are we 
going to socialise land? Or, are we going to rely on 
co-operative farming? Whichever way we decide to 
tackle the problem, the solution is not easy and would 
incur the displeasure of substantial elements of society. 
If we change over to primogeniture, the system of the 
eldest child inheriting an estate, the younger members 
of the land-holding families would resent being deprived 
of their share. Socialistic or co-operative collectivisa¬ 
tion offers a better solution, but it would be unpopular, 
because the owner would feel a sense of loss in having 
to forego personal control of his land. And this is a 
real danger to the party in power in a country where the 
ignorance of the peasant can be easily exploited by its 
opponents. 

So the Government’s answer to the problem follows 
the usual pattern when confronted with a difficult 
situation — it is shelved! And, as usual again, the 
admission of failure is camouflaged by subterfuge and 
diversionary propaganda. Hence the loud song it makes 
about river darns, community projects and extension 
blocks, To lend sting to the bite of this propaganda, an 
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impression of artificial prosperity is created by fiscal 
manoeuvring. Prices of agricultural products are 
raised through inflationary measures, which assures the 
farmer better monetary returns for his crop. 

It would be unfair to ignore the efforts made by 
the Government to check the evils of subdivision and 
fragmentation. States like Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Bharat, Bhopal and Delhi have undertaken legislation 
to prevent subdivision of land beyond certain minima. 
Measures have also been taken for consolidation of 
holdings in Himachal Pradesh, the Punjab, the 
P.E.P.S.U., Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Jammu 
and Kashmir. 

But whatever the Government has done and what¬ 
ever it proposes to do, it does not even touch the fringe 
of the problem. In fact, the problem will be accentuat¬ 
ed by the Hindu Succession Act which confers the right 
of inheritance on the female descendants also, thereby 
increasing the number of shares into which the land 
will be divided on each succession. 

Fragmentation of holdings is perhaps a greater 
menace than subdivision, as far as it goes. But the 
latter is much deeper in significance and more difficult 
of solution. We may successfully consolidate land, but 
in course of time the newly found larger holdings will 
also be subdivided. And the temporary advantage 
gained would soon be neutralised. 

Yet the Planning Commission does no more in the 
matter than recommend that co-operative farming 
should be encouraged and special facilities should be 
provided to co-operative farming societies. Imple¬ 
mentation of this suggestion has been undertaken in 
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Bombay and Uttar Pradesh. A beginning has also 
been made in States like Bhopal, Coorg, and Tripura. 

But, as already pointed out, co-operative farming 
involves a sense of loss to the individual owner who 
has to forego direct control over his land. And reform 
which goes against the grain of human nature cannot 
be promoted through suggestion and persuasion. It 
has in the ultimate to be enforced by legal sanction, 
though it is obviously desirable that the process of law 
is made more palatable to the public through publicity. 
If the Government believes that the land-owner would 
give up the personal possession of his land through 
persuasion and encouragement without the sanction of 
law, then they are either deceiving themselves or, to 
use a colloquial but apt phrase, are only passing the 
baby. 

And passing the baby it is, when the Government 
ministers with a plenitude of power should limousine 
about in the great capitals of India parleying in the 
air-conditioned luxury of the council-halls, whilst the 
real business of land reform is left to the land-loping 
Bhave with soul-force as his sole weapon of offence. 

In the last chapter, we saw that no matter how hard 
we tried and how sound might be our plans for 
economic advancement, we would hardly be able to 
come out of the wood, unless we solved the problem 
ef a fast-growing population. Similarly, whatever 
else we might do to improve our agriculture, so long 
as we do not come to grips with the problem of sub¬ 
division and fragmentation, very little is really being 
achieved. It will, no doubt, help the farmer if we 
provide him with the much-needed water for irrigating 
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his land, improved seeds, better manures and more 
efficient implements. But all this amounts to drugging 
the body with narcotics and stimulants, whilst the real 
disease is making steady headway. And if the vital 
force is constantly being diminished, a stage would 
soon be reached when the body’s power even to 
assimilate these stimulants would disappear, however 
bright may be its temporary flashes of recovery. 

With the progressive decline in the size of holdings, 
the peasant’s purchasing power for better seeds, 
manures and implements will inevitably be diminished. 
And rather than achieve any real improvement in his 
methods of cultivation, the peasant will eternally be 
condemned to plodding at the plough with petty returns 
for his labours. This, coupled with the increasing 
pressure of population, will mean for the people a state 
of perennial dependence on food imports. 

Facts speak for themselves. In 1948, the Govern¬ 
ment laid down a “Five Year Food Import Policy”. 
Soon it became evident, however, that continuance of 
food imports would bring economic ruin to the country. 
So this policy had to be abandoned. In 1949, the 
Government announced its intention to stop food 
imports after December, 1951. Later this date was 
extended to March, 1952. Still food self-sufficiency was 
not in sight. Then, the Government declared that the 
First Five Year Plan would almost wipe out the 
deficiency in foodgrains. Presumably on this assump¬ 
tion, the Second Plan promises an increase in the per 
capita consumption of food. Yet in the same breath 
as the Government ministers talk glibly of the plenty 
that would flow from, the Second Plan, they have also 
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announced their decision t® import 6.4 million tons of 
foodgrains in the next five years.* These imports 
would cost us at a conservative estimate rupees six 
hundred crofes of foreign exchange, nearly one-tenth 
of the total outlay of the Second Plan! 

The Government has got itself involved in strange 
contradictions. On the one hand, they appear to have 
achieved food self-sufficiency and are, therefore 
planning an increase in food consumption. Yet, at the 
same time, they have been driven to the necessity of 
arranging large-scale food imports S The Government 
explains this by saying that the imports are required 
for building up buffer stocks. 

And I have no doubt that a couple of years hence 
the food shortage which will inevitably arise from 
our neglect of essentials will be explained away by some 
accidental deterioration of these buffer stocks! 

When the Planning Commission proposed a target 
of 40 per cent increase in the production of foodgrains 
and a 20 per cent reduction in prices of agricultural 
produce, Mr. Jain rejected the suggestion on the ground 
that the increase planned was not possible within the 
existing allocation and that lower agricultural prices 
would destroy all incentive to production. 

One might suggest to the honourable minister that 
the financial resources that are to be squandered on food 
imports can be better utilised on enhancing internal 
production of foodgrains. To avoid the much dreaded 
fall in agricultural prices, the increased produce could 
be utilised to build up the buffer stocks for which the 


* Hr. A. V . Jatn—-Ttio Statesman, June 28, 1950. 
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load imports are intended. 

Our Government is evidently in need of Janus- 
headed prodigies to fill up ministerial posts. Making 
of conflicting statements would then be a simple, direct 
and clean affair. They would be spared the necessity 
of confounding the real issues with verbiage. So much 
time and staff would be saved as is required to handle 
this outpour of confounding verbosity. And the public 
will be saved the tiresome task of picking up “a grain 
of gold in a heap of rubbish”. 

All is not well, either, in those fields of activity 
where an impressive display of achievements has been 
made. Much publicity has been given to community 
projects and extension blocks which aim at providing 
the villager not only with advice and facilities for better 
cultivation but also for improved health, education, 
communications and marketing. 

But the results achieved by a plan largely depend 
upon the quality of human material called upon to work 
it out. The best of plans have sometimes failed on 
account of apathy, casualness and want of enterprise. 
On the other hand, comparatively indifferent schemes- 
have yielded surprising results, largely due to the zeal, 
perseverance and careful handling on the part of those 
responsible for their execution. 

It is my purpose here to touch upon this aspect of 
the problem. A friend told me of his son, a keen and 
aspiring youth, who took up the study of agriculture. 
It was rather an unusual and unprecedented thing to 
happen in the family. But the elders of the family gave 
in to the refreshing enthusiasm of the young man. They 
had read about the neglect of farming in the country, 
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the need of educated talent for it and so on. They had 
vague visions of the young man living and working 
amongst the peasants, giving them fresh hope, showing 
them the way to a prosperous village economy. But in 
the final year of his Master’s Degree in Agriculture, the 
young man applied for a commission in the army and 
took his four years’ study in bio-chemistry and agri¬ 
cultural economy to waste in the massive structures 
and glazed corridors of the military academy. I 
wondered how these acquisitions in the field of agri¬ 
cultural knowledge would help the officer in his newly 
adopted profession of arms! 

When I asked the young man for an explanation 
of Ms choice, he replied with the air of an injured ego : 
“I have spent thousands of rupees on my education 
through the best, years of my life. And yet, if only my 
stars are favourable, I shall be appointed to the 
temporary post of an Agricultural Inspector, with a 
start of rupees one hundred and sixty-five. The work 
involves the rigours of primitive living; it promises 
little to compensate for it. Even a peon starts at rupees 
seventy per month. And he begins to earn at the age 
of eighteen, having spent little time and money on his 
education.” 

The exuberant idealism of youth was yielding place 
to sober realism of maturity. The young man had 
decided to give up the calling of his choice. And, had 
he not found an opening more appropriate to his 
ambition and status, he would have been a dispirited and 
lightless soul rather than the towering idol to which the 
peasant could have,come for strength and support. 

It is a disturbing realization that such individuals 
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in emotional doldrums, such objects of frustration, such 
birds of passage waiting to go out on anything offering 
better prospects abound in enterprises concerned with 
the betterment of our staple industry which forms the 
basis of our entire economic structure. 

It is not just an isolated problem of agricultural 
economy alone. It is a common impediment to progress 
in every sphere of our national life. It appears that in 
an upsurge of enthusiasm for a socialistic order — or 
was it done with an eye on votes! — the Government 
has provided the lowest strata of its employees with a 
reasonably comfortable living wage. But it has been 
loth to make corresponding adjustments to the pay- 
scales of the educated and the technically qualified 
Government servants who have, therefore, been 
unjustly treated. In a backward economy the conditions 
of Government service generally set the pace for the 
employment market in general. So the injustice done 
to the educated youth of the country tends to impreg¬ 
nate its entire economy. This in turn is leading to 
frustration, lack of interest and irresponsibility on the 
part of those who are really the mainstay of an advanc¬ 
ing nation. 

A few facts and figures would help to illustrate this 
point. 

The peon, the chowkidar, the waterman and the 
like get about Rs. 70/-/- p.m. in Government service. 
The daily wages of unskilled labour are in the region 
of Rs. 2/- to Rs. 2/8/- per day. And the domestic 
servant gets an equivalent of Rs. 80/-/- p.m. 

But in comparison to this the post-graduate or the 
graduate job-seeker can generally look forward to 
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nothing more than Rs. 30/-/- to Rs. 100/- p.m. for his 
salary, the skilled or the semi-skilled labourer draws 
from Rs. 100/- to Rs. 120/- p.m. and the technician or 
the professional, from Rs. 100/- to Rs. 150/- p.m. 

Whereas the Government efforts to raise the 
incomes of the lowest strata of society are commend¬ 
able, it is also important that the entire income-struc¬ 
ture of the society is based on just and sound principles. 
Unless this is ensured, the meagrely paid keymen of 
society would not be able to give of their best to the 
community. 

The beauty of the situation is that our leaders are 
•subconsciously aware of this anomaly in our income- 
structure, though they have done so little to remedy it. 
Where the afflicted have been able to put strength into 
their agitation, there has been some amelioration of 
fheir economic position. For example the pay-scales 
of the teachers have recently been revised. But, the 
bulk of the professionals and technicians remain in¬ 
adequately paid. 

The effect that this neglect is having on the 
personnel manning our nation-building industries is 
■easily seen from the example I have cited. This 
instance is typical of the despair which is overtaking 
our middle class youth. The answer I received from 
the young man when I asked him about the Government 
-attitude of the pay-scales of the Agricultural Staff is 
the most revealing part of the story. 

“These pay scales appear to be meagre all right/’ 
I said, “but has not the Government considered their 
revision ?” “They have been considering it for the last 
ten years”, replied the dejected youth with a meaning- 
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ful look in his eyes, “but nothing has come of it, beyond 
vague promises of a possible increase”. 

After all, what is the hurry about revising the pay- 
scales of the agricultural staff ? There is no dearth of 
qualified men. And as for quality, so long as the farmer 
believes in the efforts of the Government and h-is 
support at the elections is assured, it is an irrelevant 
issue to politicians interested in no more than remaining' 
securely installed in the seat of authority. From the 
same motive of self-preservation, it would be recalled, 
they appear :to have found it poor policy to delve 
into reform that would provide a lasting and satis¬ 
factory solution for the basic problem of Indian agri¬ 
culture, namely, that of sub-division and fragmentation 
of land. 

For, it is so very exciting to be cheered, admired 
and loved ; so difficult to acquire the clarity of vision to 
see what is right, the selfless courage to say what is 
right, and the honesty of purpose to do what is right! 
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“There are only three ways to make money " 
an Indian manufacturer explained to me. "You 
lower the quality of the product, you raise the 
price or you reauce the wages." He could not 
conceive of broadening the market, by higher 
wages end cheaper products of good quality, with 
a small margin of profit which would multiply 
under mass consumption. 

Chester Bowles ■— An Ambassador’s Report. 

David Sarnojj, President of the Radio Corpo¬ 
ration of America, reminiscing about his early 
years in the radio industry, mentioned the strong 
competition he had had to face. “But I’m grate¬ 
ful to my enemies,“ he said. "In the long range 
movement towards progress, a kick in the pants 
sends you further along than a friendly hand¬ 
shake". 


Reader’s Digest — January, 1954. 

I N our review of the Second Plan, it came out that 
the elimination of competition brought about by 
protection, the easy marketing conditions created by 
inflation, and the failure of the Government to enforce 
satisfactory standards of production and business 
morality, instead of promoting the growth of indigenous 
industry on healthy lines, had vitiated the business 
atmosphere with deceit, greed and lies, all at the 
expense of the consumer. Here I shall substantiate 
these contentions by describing the market conditions 
that prevail in this country. 

Tariff protection, says the Fiscal Commission 
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appointed by the Government of India in 1949, is 
primarily a means to an end — one of the instruments 
■of policy which the state must employ to further the 
economic development of a country. Let us see how 
this principle is working in practice. 

In 1955,1 noticed a particular make of Indian cars 
crowding the repair garages. I was shocked to see the 
cars of the latest model in shining colours, with a new 
look, swarming the workshops. There was a touch of 
Incongruity about the scene. On enquiry I discovered 
that these had been recently purchased, but their 
engines had to be opened up, on account of faulty 
performance, after five hundred to a thousand miles of 
running. I had the opportunity to talk to some of the 
owners. Most of them had just scraped together their 
life-savings to satisfy their long cherished dreams of 
owning a car. The chagrin of these aspirants to 
automobile comfort can be well imagined. 

In an outright socialist state one would have 
expected these automobiles to undergo exhaustive tests 
before they came off the assembly lines. Any defaulter 
responsible for supervision in the chain of production 
would probably have been remitted unceremoniously 
to a labour camp. Under a system of free enterprise, 
the directors of the firm concerned would have faced 
liquidation for their failure to match their product to 
the normal standard. In fact, the risk would h-ave been 
unthinkable. But in a medley economy like the Indian, 
if you know your way about things, you gain either way. 
You appeal to the nationlist sentiment of politicians. 
You moan about the “meagre” margin of profits, 
■supported by statistics which are always .a flexible 
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affair. And you threaten to put up the shutters if your- 
point cl view is not accepted. Thus, you bring about 
monopolistic conditions through government action. 
When something goes wrong here and there, it is a. 
comparatively simple matter to persuade the already 
friendly authorities to a soft-pedalling of mischief. And 
as far as the consumer is concerned, you could continue 
to hold him in contempt, in the absence of competition. 

On another occasion I read an interesting feature 
article in a leading newspaper about a well-known 
make of scooters to be available in India at a price “one- 
eighth the cost of a small car”. A friend of mine 
decided to go in for one. But, on enquiry it came to 
light that the price was actually over rupees two 
thousand. This not only upset the gentleman’s calcu¬ 
lations but put him in doubt about the other claims 
made in the article too. When the paper was approach¬ 
ed to clarify if the information given in the feature was 
authentic, and was pot merely intended as advertise¬ 
ment, its reply was an amazing piece of logic. 

To enable the reader to decide the issue for him¬ 
self, I quote an extract from the editor’s reply: — 

“There are two models of this scooter — 
one a DeLuxe model selling at approximate¬ 
ly Rs. 1850/- and the other a cheaper model 
intended for mass appeal selling at Rs. 

1550/-. The article naturally refers to the 
cheaper model and if compared against the 
price of a small new ear which these days 
ranges from Rs. 10,500/- to Rs. 12,000/-, also 
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taking into account the overall picture of 
running and maintenance costs, the one- 
eighth comparison is fairly tcell establish¬ 
ed. It is obvious you were quoted for the 
DeLuxe model with which the article ivas 
not concerned” 

I might add some necessary information bearing 
on the issue. In the first place, the prices of the 
scooters quoted in this extract do not include the extra 
charges made for some essential assemblies, like a 
speedometer, a riding pillion and a spare wheel, which 
are almost invariably bought by every customer. These 
account for another hundred rupees or more on the 
bill. Secondly, the small cars ordinarily available in 
India are the Baby Hindustan and Standard Eight each 
costing about rupees nine thousand; Fiat 1100, Standard 
Ten and Hindustan Landmaster each being quoted 
round about rupees ten thousand five hundred. Thirdly, 
the fact that the question of running and maintenance 
costs has been introduced into the argument shows how 
keenly aware the paper is of the weakness of its own 
case. 

The running and maintenance costs relate to a 
period to which the price of the machine does not. By 
what process of logic these two can be inter-related and 
the running costs of the two types of machines “taken 
into account” in estimating their comparative prices 
is beyond comprehension. 

We are not only neglecting to enforce sound 
standards of production, but even business morality is 
non-existent. Here is a leading firm of automobile 
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producers and an eminent paper both making statements 
evidently misleading. Yet the fact goes unnoticed. In 
an economy based on free enterprise, tall claims of this 
nature would have brought serious consequences both 
to the firm and the paper as a result of public confidence 
being shaken. But under the present conditions, the 
consumer has no choice, for there is no competition. 
Business morality is a counterfeit coin where the buyer 
must satisfy his wants and the seller has more custom 
than he needs. 

Sometime in 1953, I was looking for an ice-cream 
freezer. The imported machine cost about rupees 
forty each. The indigenous product cost about rupees 
twenty-five each, but did not stand even a cursory 
examination. It was uncouth in its finish and was 
already falling to pieces. When I pointed this out to 
the dealer who belonged to a rather respectable 
establishment in a fashionable quarter of a big city, his 
reply was in the nature of an insult being added to 
injury. He said in the take-it-or-leave-it style :■ “This 
is all that can be had in the market. Though I 
mentioned that the price of the imported freezer would 
be round about rupees forty, yet you will have to make 
a pretty good search for one”. 

A well known firm of shoe manufacturers had pro¬ 
duced a rather smart-looking design of casuals. I went 
in for a pair at about rupees thirty. In less than a 
month the heels and the soles needed replacement 
though it had not suffered any abnormal wear and 
tear. Believing in the good intentions of the company, 
I v/ent to see the manager of the local agency from 
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where I had bought the shoes. This gentleman, in the 
true business traditions of India to-day, sought to fix 
the responsibility for this on the wearer, who did not 
place his feet squarely on the ground when walking. 

The fact that he was being rude did not matter to 
him. To satisfy the customer was not bis concern. His 
suggestion that I should be fiat-footed to be able to 
wear his shoes did not perturb him at all. Nor did it 
occur to him that even if his presumption were accept¬ 
ed and I had in fact been in the habit of walking as he 
had suggested, the undersides of the shoes would have 
been by now completely missing ! 

At another time I bought an Indian-made file cover. 
Before Independence, I was a staunch supporter of the 
Swadeshi movement. Now as a rule I prefer goods of 
foreign make/for the simple reason that you buy trouble 
when you accept the home-made product. However, in 
this case I had to make an exception. I needed the file 
cover urgently, and being in a hurry I had no time to 
make a search for it. After a careful examination of 
a few covers, I made my selection. The clip was of a 
simple design and looked robust enough. I parted with 
something like three one-rupee notes and took the file 
cover home. I collected the papers lying about and put 
them in the file. But as soon as I closed it, the spring 
gave way with a snap! Had I parted with a sum of 
rupees three merely to rid the shop-keeper of Iris junk ? 

Still another day, my wife worried me to the point 
of desperation about the want of a sewing machine in 
the house. I was shown an impressive display of Indian 
makes, invariably a curious assemblage of Japanese 
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key-parts with non-essentials of Indian manufacture, — 
very poor results in the finished product. Oddly enough, 
these cost about rupees seventy less than the entirely 
Japanese machines. I had the option to throw away a 
couple of hundred rupees down the drain if I bought 
the so-called home-made product, or spend one-third 
more to get some value for my money by going in for a 
completely foreign make. The patriotic politician who 
has gone great lengths in bringing about this favourable 
comparison in prices through protection, and the 
unscrupulous businessman with his spirit of nationalism 
which just suits his self-interest, would criticise my 
decision. Nevertheless, I decided not to waste my money 
on a ramshackle assemblage of sweepings. 

Merely being content with levying heavy import 
duties in the belief that indigenous industry will receive 
an impetus thereby is to my mind a half-hearted effort. 
Every privilege has a corresponding responsibility. If 
the industry is given some facilities, on it lies the onus 
of making their proper use. And the authority grant¬ 
ing the privilege must ensure that the responsibility 
that goes with it is also duly discharged. If that is not 
done, the very aim of granting the privilege is defeated,, 
for its abuse would be the inevitable result. 

Now let us see what effect the Government’s infla¬ 
tionary policies are having on the market. They have 
exercised a distinct influence on the attitude of the 
craftsman to his business, which needs to be brought 
out. 


Not long ago, I had a new pair of slacks to be 
stitched. I went to what was considered to be the best 
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tailor in the town — a middle-sized place in the Punjab. 
After giving the measurements, I enquired as to when 
I could return for a trial. The man beyond the counter, 
whose attention was being craved for by half a dozen 
other customers, haughtily replied: “You do not need 
any trials in this place; you could collect these slacks 
on Tuesday.” I walked out of the place, minus the 
cloth, wondering whether to gain confidence from that 
reply or to feel some anxiety on that account. 

To cut the story short, it was only after sending my 
servant twice, and personally visiting the place three 
times, that I could get the slacks after they had been 
tailored. On our last but one encounter I had personally 
to search for the cloth from a jumble-sale of garments 
and to appeal to the owner of the establishment not to 
extort from me another extra call. I had wasted so 
much time on getting one pair of slacks stitched that it 
was lucky that I had had no ambitious plans of renovat¬ 
ing my wardrobe! 

I have cited this instance to show how our economic 
policies instead of promoting sound business methods 
are encouraging casualness and carelessness. Despite 
his faults, this gentleman is doing roaring business. 
Because of the inflationary conditions created, supply is 
never able to keep pace with demand. So the sartorial 
craftsman, like Ms counterparts in other trades, has no 
time to be bothered about business organisation or 
convenience of customers. 

Such examples can be multiplied ad lib. In fact, 
such experiences must be common for the reader him- 
'self. A friend with whom I happened to discuss this 
question has perhaps the most striking contribution to 
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make to this chapter. When he tried out a pair of 
trousers, which had been stitched by a tailor from a 
modern suburb of a big city, he found them of unequal 
length. “It is so,” was the bland explanation of the 
dressmaker, “because one of your legs is shorter than 
the other.” 

And when my friend tried the coat on, he no doubt 
discovered that “one of his arms was also shorter than 
the other”. 

Our First Five Year Plan was responsible for deficit 
financing to the extent of rupees four hundred crores. 
When we have completed the second round of develop¬ 
ment planning and another twelve hundred crores of 
rupees have gone into the process of deficit financing, 
probably all of us will be walking about with our arms 
and legs of unequal size ! 

We must hold our aim clearly before us. We must 
be alert and keep a firm grip on the situation in pur¬ 
suance of that aim. Unless we do that we shall never 
achieve our goals, however well-meaning may be our 
endeavour. Only we would be placing casualness, 
neglect and sharp-practice at a premium, to the detri¬ 
ment of the unfortunate consumer. 

Already, our efforts at promoting industry, trade 
and business are being exploited by unscrupulous, easy¬ 
going gold-diggers. To them protection signifies 
elimination of competition; brisk trade conditions mean 
no more than quick, easy profits; and government sup¬ 
port provides the shield against public criticism and 
disfavour. 
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THE RAILROAD MUDDLE 

We have left undone those things which we 
ought to have done; and we have done those 
things which we ought not to have done. 

Confession of the Anglican Church. 

W ITH about thirty-live thousand miles of track the 
Railway System of India is the biggest in the world, 
excepting that of the United States of America or 
Canada. Representing a capital investment of rupees 
eight hundred and sixty crores and employing about 
one million men, it is the second biggest state-owned 
enterprise in the world. It is responsible for a yearly- 
haulage of about one hundred million passengers. It 
carries eighty per cent of goods traffic and seventy per 
cent of passenger tx-affic in the country. 

But its claim to a place in this review rests not so 
much on its importance as on the fact that its story 
provides a classic example of muddling through diffi¬ 
culties behind the deceptive facade of grandiose schemes 
and flashy propaganda. 

I shall consider the subject broadly from the point 
of view of organisation, passenger traffic and goods 
transportation. 

As regards railway organisation, the one thing that 
strikes any one as odd is the process of ceaseless 
reorganisation that has been going on since Independ- 
ence. 
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Before Independence the Acworth Committee met 
in 1921 and recommended state-management of rail¬ 
ways ; the Pope Committee reviewed problems concern¬ 
ing equipment and finance; and the Wedgewood Com¬ 
mittee made recommendations on construction and 
repair, staff behaviour and the building up of a General 
Reserve Fund. 

But the tempo of reform has shown a sudden and 
steep rise since Independence. In 1948, the Kunzru 
Committee observed that the staff strength was high 
and efficiency of the worker had deteriorated. It 
recommended constitution of the Railway Board as a 
separate Statutory Authority and not as part of the 
Central Secretariat. It also made some suggestions on 
financial matters. 

In the same year the fare and freight rates were 
rationalized and increased by 46 and 73 per cent respec¬ 
tively. 

In 1949, a three-class system was introduced, 
abolishing the fourth, i.e., the Intermediate Class, 
though the Kunzru Committee had recommended post¬ 
ponement of this change. The new system did not work 
well and it was modified soon after its adoption. Class 
II was subdivided into the Special and the Ordinary. 
This also had to be abandoned, in 1950, in favour of the 
old system of four classes, viz., the First, Second, 
Intermediate and the Third. 

In 1951, a committee of the Railway Board recom¬ 
mended the regrouping of the existing thirty-five 
railway systems into six zones. In that year, also, 
passenger fares were further raised and the Railway 
Board was reorganised. 
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In 1953, a 12-member Committee was appointed 
under Mr. Kripalani for removing corruption. It recom¬ 
mended amongst other things the creation of more 
zones. 

In 1954, the Railway Board was again reorganised. 

In 1955, the three-class system was reintroduced, 
abolishing the Intermediate Class again! The fare 
structure underwent drastic changes and was recon¬ 
stituted on the telescopic principle. Finally, the zonal 
division was reconsidered and an extra zone created. 

When one reflects over what is perhaps an 
unparalleled record of reorganisation and reclassifica¬ 
tion, one cannot help admiring the apt sarcasm of the 
apocryphal remark: The only thing left for the railways 
to try out is de-organisation and de-classification ! 

Decision concerning reform should be based on 
considerations of necessity in relation to cost. Quite 
often it is desirable to introduce a change but the cost 
involved may prove prohibitive. But when the expense 
is not likely to be large, proposals for reform may be 
accepted for comparatively lesser reasons. 

We shall come to the matter of costs later in this 
case. Let us examine the question of necessity first. 

The argument advanced in favour of reclassification 
is that with the inception of democracy and the accept¬ 
ance of a socialistic pattern of society as our ideal, it is 
necessary to reduce class distinctions. 

If we think that class distinctions can be eliminated 
from our midst by abolishing them on the railways, 
then we are begging the question. The evil is rooted 
deep in our educational, living and hygienic standards, 
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in our social habits, in our mental and cultural outlook 
and in our customs. The manifestations of these 
distinctions are no more the problem itself than the 
symptoms are the disease. A service such as the rail¬ 
ways should keep pace with the social developments 
in the community it is meant to serve. It is futile to 
abolish class distinctions on the trains, when they do 
exist in villages, towns, streets, cinema-halls, theatres, 
hotels, and in every other walk of life. 

A land of varied vastness, ancient heritage and con¬ 
vulsive revolutions presents a piquant scene of co-exist¬ 
ence of old and new, poverty and wealth, superstition 
and enlightenment, ignorance and knowledge, dogma 
and rationalism, filth and cleanliness, stench and 
fragrance. To some extent this is to be met with 
amongst every people, but it gets a particularly sharp 
edge in a country where dogma, superstition and 
ignorance are well-entrenched. 

The eau-de-cologned, trouser-draped and bespec¬ 
tacled dandy from the town thinks, talks, sleeps, laves, 
eats and drinks as much in sharp contrast to the dhoty- 
clad, dust-covered plodder from the pastoral emptiness 
of the country-side as to the ragged, soot-coated, betel- 
chewing, toddy-smelling drudge from the neighbouring 
slums. It is one thing to promote the education of the 
latter and improve his habits so that he can take his 
place with the former without arousing a sense of 
disgust in him, but quite another to bring the two 
together under duress and fan a feeling of somewhat 
negative estrangement into one of positive repugnance 
for each other. 
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As regards reorganisation, there is no doubt that the 
regrouping was justified in principle. But in this the 
Government appears to have overshot the mark by 
reducing so drastically the number of zones. As a 
result of the Kripalani Committee’s recommendations, 
the number has been increased from six to seven, but 
to my mind we are still on the wrong side of the mark. 
The relatively inadequate state of development of the 
means of communication and the geographical and 
ethnic diversity of India make centralised control diffi- 
cult. An increase in the present number of zones would, 
therefore, appear to be desirable. 

There have been other changes, too. And not all 
of them were justified. For example, the revision of 
tariff was unnecessarily frequent. Besides, the review 
of railway problems and their solution was undertaken 
piecemeal. It would have been better if, instead of 
convening four different committees at different times, 
only one commission had been convened, to make a 
comprehensive examination of the railway problems in 
a free India and to put forward a co-ordinated plan of 
reform. This would have been more economical and 
would have avoided many a wasteful change. 

From the point of view of necessity, therefore, the 
repeated changes in railway classification were no more 
than the childish toying of a curious mind, nor was 
reorganisation entirely free from this blame. But when 
the matter is examined from the point of view of costs, 
this flood of review, reform, reorganisation and re¬ 
classification acquires a more fantastic colour. 

No data is available on this issue. To the best of 
my knowledge, none has been collected. If this were 
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done, the amount of money that has been squandered 
on these schemes would provide a valuable lesson for 
-the future. 

But then what was it that prompted the Government 
to undertake such wasteful schemes of reorganization 
and reclassification ? Surely, they could see the futility 
■of these rapid changes. 

I have my own idea on the motives impelling this 
extravaganza and I shall place it before the reader for 
what it is worth. 

The present Government took over a railway 
system emaciated by the depression of the early thirties, 
bled white by the War and strained almost to the 
breaking-point by the Partition. And even before the 
War, our foreign masters considered India as a back-set 
godov/n for everything considered out-of-date at home. 
So, after Independence, rehabilitation and moderni¬ 
zation were the two major problems of our railways 
requiring immediate attention. This involved a gigantic 
programme of procurement and of far-reaching reform 
in business organisation. To the latter we shall shortly 
return. As for equipment, a few figures would help to 
establish the point. 

On March 31, 1949, nearly thirty per cent of the 
locomotives on Government railways were over age. 
On March 31', 1951, there were 1,050 locomotives, 5,514 
coaching vehicles and 21,418 wagons that needed 
replacement. The normal annual renewals averaged 
190 locomotives, 650 coaching vehicles and 5,000 wagons. 
In the First Five Year Plan, provision was made for 
procurement of 1,038 locomotives, 5,674 coaching 
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vehicles and 49,143 wagons.* But considering the’ 
replacement needs in 1951, together with the likely 
wastage during the Plan period, the total requirements, 
amounted to 2,000 locomotives, 8,764 coaching vehicles 
and 46,418 wagons. This left a deficit of 962 locomotives, 
and 3090 coaching vehicles. 

The situation looked desperate enough at the time. 
Under any other circumstances a forthright admission 
of this fact would have caused no surprise to any one. 
But the Congress leadership had been crying itself 
hoarse at the apathy of the British Imperialists towards 
improvement in Indian conditions. A confession of 
their own helplessness soon after assuming charge of 
the country was a bitter pill to swallow. It meant loss- 
of face for the Congress and a blow to its prestige. So, 
the only way out of the predicament was, as had been 
the case with so many other problems, to resort to. 
propaganda and divert the attention of the people from 
the essential to the spectacular. 

An impression had to be created that great events, 
were in the offing. It did not matter what the results 
would be, so long as the instinctive human craving for 
change was satisfied. Hence the sweeping changes that, 
the Indian Railway System underwent time and again. 

Let us now take up the next question, that of 
passenger traffic. The acid test of progress here is; 
whether railway travel has become more comfortable 
and more secure. As regards comfort, the outstanding 
problems of travel in India are dust and heat. Both. 


* These figures had to he increased later ob. 
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could be effectively tackled by means of air-conditioning 
of the railways but the cost of universal introduction 
of this measure would be prohibitive. Nevertheless, 
arrangements for dust-proofing and air-cooling could 
have been provided at a small cost — possibly well 
within the amount that has been frittered away on 
reclassification and other changes. It is a problem of 
designing and I make no claims to engineering know¬ 
how. But it is an idea worth exploring. 

Another point that needs attention is the provision 
of facilities for bathing on the trains. Those of us 
who have travelled in the veritable oven of a railway 
compartment on a summer day would readily appre¬ 
ciate what relief a .showerbath can provide even if the 
water one bathes in is almost at the boiling-point. And 
if this water can be cooled by some means, it would 
prove a veritable boon to the passengers. 

It is odd that, instead of extending this facility, 
the railways appear to regard it as superfluous. The first 
casualty in carriage fitments is generally the shower- 
bath apparatus one used to find in the old First and 
Second class compartments. 

Lastly, overcrowding of trains has contributed a 
great deal to the discomfort of railway travel. However, 
the shortage of equipment is serious and no immediate 
solution can be found for it. A layman like myself is 
in no position to comment on how far the existing stock 
is being fully utilised, 

From the point of view of security, railway travel 
in India compares tolerably well with most civilised 
countries. But the trend of thought that the railway 
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authorities have developed lately is disturbing, and it 
needs to be curbed. For example, they are toying with 
the idea of abolishing the system of alarm-signals on 
the trains, because, as the argument goes, it is being 
often used on trivial excuses, unnecessarily dislocating 
traffic. It is stated that, in 1955, alarm-signals were 
used 43,295 times over the entire railway system in 
India.* 

Considering that the railways carry about 100,000,000 
passengers every year, it would appear that out of 
every 10,000 people who undertake a railway journey, 
a little over four persons resort to the use of alarm- 
signals. Out of this, even if the proportion of wrong 
•use was rated at seventy per cent, the incidence of 
misuse amongst railway passengers in general would 
be 3 in 10,000. 

It is not clear what alternative arrangement the 
railways intend providing for the passenger in distress 
for invoking help, but it appears to be more practical 
and appropriate to concentrate on refraining the 
3 passengers who make improper use of alarm-signals 
rather than jeopardize the security of the other 9,997 
innocent passengers. 

The third question we set about to examine was that 
of goods transportation. As is common knowledge, this 
is the most inefficient and casual part of the railway 
administration. Goods booked with the railways 
seldom reach their destination in time. And the chances 
of their reaching at the other end in a usable state are 


* The Statesman, May 18,3.953, 
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fairly even. It is not unnatural, therefore, that the 
travelling public prefer the discomfort of carrying their 
luggage in the compartment in which they are travell¬ 
ing, rather than risk its safety in the brake van, or 
leave it to the vagaries of transportation through goods 
booking. 

The question of goods transportation is primarily 
one of business organization. The shortage of roll¬ 
ing stock has been a serious handicap. But if that was 
the sole cause and business organization had not been 
at fault, there would have been, for any period and 
over a section of the railways, a uniform time lag 
between the booking of goods and their transportation. 
But that is not so. Therefore, the vagaries of goods 
transportation can be ascribed only to a faulty organi¬ 
zation, casual conduct of business and ineffective 
supervision. 

Yet the authorities have been loth to attend to 
much-needed reform in this matter. Perhaps their 
apathy is not inadvertent but due to vested interests. 
The Kripalani Committee made three significant 
observations: large-scale corruption is prevalent on the 
railways ; it is more rampant on the goods booking side ; 
and, lastly, even senior officers are not free from it. It 
is apparent therefore that it suits neither the junior 
staff nor the senior officers of the railways to place the 
transportation of goods on a sound and efficient footing. 

One final point. It is said that the Second Plan 
would accelerate the tempo of trade and industry to 
such an extent that it would be difficult for the railways 
to cope with the increased traffic. To my mind, this 
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warning is as much an excuse for a probable fiasco, 
from the railways point of view, as it is intended to be 
a fanfare for the Plan. 

This reminds me of an incident from practical life. 
An enterprising and somewhat gifted writer from the 
Punjab had started a social movement intended to rid 
the people of the trammels of tradition and superstition. 
He had established a colony where he used to have an 
annual get-together of his followers and well-wishers. 
I was attracted by his refreshing ideas and I went to 
attend one of these functions sometime in the early 
forties. 

The finale of the function was a variety show. It 
was a novel and effective effort, but that is not the 
point at issue. I had purchased a ticket which entitled 
me to a reserved seat. The show was to start at 9 p.m. 
I strolled in leisurely about a couple of minutes before 
the scheduled time, expecting to find everybody seated 
and the curtain just about to rise. But I was to meet 
a surprise, when I entered the auditorium ! 

Whether a seat had been allotted to me or not, I 
saw no provision for reservations. There were a 
number of people struggling through the rows of chairs, 
trying to find a vacant seat somewhere and anywhere. 
The show did not start till 45 minutes later, after some 
extra chairs had been brought in and some people had 
seated themselves on the stage. 

The prologue was a stunning blow to my frustrated 
ego. It purported : The show had been so popular — 
even before it had started! — that the management had 
found it impossible to keep control of the situation. 
However, it was to be hoped that the well-wishers of 
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'the movement would gladly accept the discomfort and 
inconvenience caused thereby, and would generously 
•encourage the artistes and the organisers. 

A rather clever manoeuvre for propaganda, I mused 
gingerly. You make arrangements which are inade¬ 
quate ; in order to favour your friends you upset any 
organisation that may have existed and you hurl 
■complete chaos into the proceedings ; and then point to 
it as a feather in your cap, an evidence of your success ! 

In some such way, the outlook of the Government 
in the matter of the railways could be epitomised. The 
legacy of shortages, the extravagant dilly-dallying after 
talcing over, the limitations of a poor economy and the 
expansive waste of finance in other fields, have all 
contributed to the impending crisis. The magnitude of 
the problem created can be gauged from the fact that 
out of an overall allotment of Rs. 4,800 crores to the 
public sector of the Second Plan, the Railway Ministry 
alone demanded rupees 1,500 crores, nearly one-third 
of the total, as its share. The maximum that could be 
found for it was 1,125 crores, leaving a deficit of Rs. 
375 crores, more than one-third of its requirement. 

Well, what is the Government to do about the 
situation ? The plan of action is simple but subtle: 
Prepare the people for the coming crisis, divert their 
attention off the real causes and exploit the situation 
to show it as an achievement in some other direction. 
Tell the people that the Second Plan will bring about 
such an abundance of goods moving up and down the 
country and in and out of it, such a spate of business¬ 
men dashing to and fro the great centres of trade and 
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such a pageant of state dignitaries and officials rushing 
the length and breadth of the land, attending udaghata ~ 
nas, sammelanas, and seminars, that the development 
of the railways would not be able to keep up with this 
increased activity. 

The Railway Minister feels “concerned” and 
“nervous” about the situation.* This disturbing bit of 
pessimism is not ill-founded. Only the crisis is attri¬ 
butable to very different reasons ! 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE COUNTERFEIT OF NATIONALISATION 


When Sextus, the son of Tarquinius Superbus, 
sent one of his -friends to his father at Rome to 
ask how he should render himself master of 
Gabii, he received a silent but significant res¬ 
ponse : The King went into the palace-garden, 
deep in thought, his son’s envoy following him. 

As he walked along in silence it is said that he 
struck o ff the tallest poppies with his stick. Tired 
of asking questions and waiting for an answer, 
the messenger returned to Gabii, his mission, as 
he thought, unaccomplished. He reported what 
he had said and seen, adding that the King, 
tohether through temper, hatred or pride, had not 
uttered a single word. As soon as it was clear to 
Sextus what his father meant him to understand 
by his mysterious silent action, he proceeded to 
rid himself of the chief men of the state. 

Livy — History of Rome. 

T HE objectives of economic development in India 
have been set down in the “Directive Principles of 
State Policy” of the New Constitution. The broad 
policies embodied therein are emphasised in the 
Resolution on Industrial Policy, issued by the Govern¬ 
ment of India on April 6, 1948. “The Resolution,” reads 
the third paragraph, “contemplates a mixed economy, 
meaning a sphere reserved for private .enterprise and 
another for public ownership.” These two spheres 
have since been referred to as private sector and public 
sector respectively. 

In pursuance of this policy three industries, i.e., 
Arms and Ammunition, Atomic Energy and the 
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Railways, were designated as the exclusive monopoly 
of the Central Government. Other key industries, like 
Iron and Steel, Coal and Mineral Oils became the 
responsibility of the State, but co-operation of private 
enterprise could be sought in their case if necessary. 

The existing private undertakings in this sphere 
were permitted to continue and develop as such for 
a period of ten years, at the end of which period their 
position was to be reviewed. 

Thus, the Policy Statement in effect created a third 
sector which was a cross between the public and the 
private sectors, and which might be called the hybrid 
sector. 

On April 30,1956, the Prime Minister made another 
Policy Statement in the Parliament. The new policy 
seeks to extend the public sector. Seventeen key 
industries have been listed in Scheudle A as the 
exclusive responsibility of the State and twelve others 
have been enumerated in Schedule B which will 
progressively come under State ownership. The remain¬ 
ing industries, which have not been listed, will be left 
to the private sector. 

Extension of the public sector, says the Prime 
Minister, is justified on grounds of policy rather than 
expediency.* 

Whatever may be this policy, it is not the public 
sector which has been extended, but the hybrid sector ! 

In an economy heading for a socialistic pattern, one 
should have expected the Government to take over 
most of the private undertakings in industries like Iron 


Statesman, May 1, 1956. 
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and Steel, Coal and Mineral Oils which had been 
included in the public sector. But, instead of that, new 
undertakings have been allowed to start under private 
enterprise. And the 1956 Statement has given its final 
blessings to this trend of industrial policy. Among the 
industries listed in Schedule A, in which all new units 
are to be set up only by the State, an exception is made 
for those private units which have already been approv¬ 
ed, and for the expansion of existing private-owned 
units. Furthermore, private units are permitted to 
produce items which fall within the purview of 
Schedule A.* 

At the other end of the hybrid sector, the 1948 
statement had allowed considerable scope for Govern¬ 
ment encroachment on the private sector. The State 
declared its intention to participate progressively in this 
field and reserved to itself the right of intervention in 
the event of unsatisfactory progress by a private under¬ 
taking. According to the 1956 Statement, this position 
has been maintained, and provision has also been made 
for the State to start a new industry in the private 
sector. 

Thus, ostensibly, the scope of nationalization has 
been enlarged in the name of policy, but in effect it is 
the area of expediency that has been very much more 
widened. If a particularly friendly and influential 
interest is to be favoured, provision exists for private 
enterprise to function in the public sector. On the 
other hand, the Government is empowered, should it 
so desire, to take any measures short of direct confis- 


®Tti 0 Statesman. Slay U 19SS, 
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cation against an independent-minded entrepreneur in 
the private sector, and even seize the ownership and 
control of a private enterprise in the public sector. 

It is not just an academic point. The public is not, 
and cannot be, taken into confidence over what goes on 
within the government circles. But such flexibility in 
policies is often both the sign and the cause of favouri¬ 
tism, nepotism and corruption on the part of the public 
servant. And it is a signal of the growing strength and 
influence of the vested interests that it is sought to 
extend the area of the hybrid sector. 

It would not be out of place here to examine the 
functioning of this sector in some detail. 

Iron and Steel, Mineral Oils and Coal, for example, 
were some of the industries which became State res¬ 
ponsibility in 1948, though the existing private under¬ 
takings in this sphere were allowed to continue as such 
for a period of ten years. In April, 1956, they were 
listed under Schedule A which is the exclusive res¬ 
ponsibility of the State. But the flexibility of Govern¬ 
ment’s policy is demonstrated in the fact that, despite 
their professions of extending the public sector, these 
industries are largely in the hands of private enterprise 
even to-day and their status has been perpetuated by 
the 1956 Statement. 

The existing producers of Iron and Steel are Tata 
Iron and Steel Company, the Indian Iron and Steel 
Company and the Mysore Iron and Steel Company, all 
private undertakings. The Government has signed 
agreements for three more steel plants to be started; 
one by the German combine, Demag and Krupp, at 
Rourkela ; the second, at Bhilai, by a Russian firm ; and 
the third, at Durgapur, by a British concern. 
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As regards Mineral Oils, the oil-fields as well as 
the oil-refining industry is in the hands of private 
enterprise. Both the Digboi and the Nahorkatiya oil¬ 
fields are owned by Assam Oil Company. The oil- 
refinery at Digboi is under the charge of Assam Oil 
Company, which has also been permitted to start 
another refinery to be located probably at Calcutta; 
the two refineries at Trombay are under the control of 
Burma Shell Group and the Standard Vacuum Oil 
Company respectively ; and finally, another refinery is 
to be started at Visakhapatnam by Caltex Oil Company. 

And as for the Coal industry, it is largely being run 
under private enterprise. Of a total of 1,000 collieries 
in India, only eleven are owned by the State. 

The Government probably has sound reasons for 
letting private enterprise extend its activity in such 
industries. But it is difficult to understand why pro¬ 
fessions should be made of extending the public sector 
to them. 

The encroachments of the hybrid sector on the 
sphere of private enterprise are even more mystifying. 
The suddenness with which the Government decided to 
nationalise Insurance, for example, had a touch of the 
dramatic about it. What were the reasons that formed 
the impelling force behind a measure of such far-reach¬ 
ing significance ? 

The justification advanced is that the Government 
was anxious to utilise the funds of the insurance 
companies for financing the Second Plan. 

Just where would the funds go if Insurance were 
not nationalised ? They would still be invested within 
the country. And was it really necessary to resort to 
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such drastic methods to appropriate the funds for 
development ? Could not the same purpose be attained 
through negotiation or legislation, ensuring that a 
substantial proportion of investment was made by the 
insurance companies to finance the development 
projects ? 

It is difficult to accept the reasons advanced by the 
Government as correct. The real motives appear to be 
very much different. And whatever be these motives, 
it will suffice if this example helps to show how 
expediency is taking the better of policy in the matter 
of nationalisation. 

Just as the inability of the Government to extend 
its control to industries like Iron and Steel, Coal and 
Mineral Oils shows how hesitant it has been to promote 
the cause of nationalisation, the Government manage¬ 
ment of enterprises which have so far been taken over 
by the State betrays how diffident it is to exercise 
effective control over them. 

The management of State enterprises, says the 
Policy Resolution of 1948, will, as a rule, be through the 
medium of public corporations under the statutory 
control of the Central Government, which will assume 
such powers as may be necessary to ensure this. 

Our experience of these corporations is very limit¬ 
ed. And whatever experience we have acquired does 
little credit to the expedient of public corporations or 
to the personalities involved. 

Let us take the case of Air Transport, for example. 
When the industry was nationalised, the eight private 
concerns that existed at the time were merged to form 
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two corporations. To all intents and purposes, they 
were to he under the supervision of the Government. 
In fact, the two corporations came under the charge of 
the two leading concerns of pre-nationalisation period; 
one of them even continued in its old name. 

And as was to be expected, both of them are 
continuing their tradition — one, of more or less balanc¬ 
ing its finances, and the other, of suffering repeated 
losses. Only, the losses are now borne by the tax¬ 
payer ! 

Formerly the deficits had to be borne by the 
entrepreneurs. The management therefore had some 
incentive to cut down costs, seek for efficiency and 
bridge the gap between income and expenditure. Now 
that the controlling staff of the corporation is backed 
up by the comparative abundance of the National 
Exchequer, they are rid of the haunting spectre of a 
possible collapse of the enterprise. 

If, Sextus-like, the Government had struck off the 
tallest poppies, it is probable that the tax-payer would 
have been spared the burden of deficits in the industry, 
at least to a large extent, if not completely. 

And just what is involved in "striking off the tallest 
poppies” in the present context? A friend of mine 
took to equitation for sport. He had had a couple of 
months’ riding school, when I wired to him in sheer 

fun : "How goes your horsemanship ?”-“Still relying 

on manhorseship!” came back the reply ! 

In some such way the attitude of the Government to 
nationalized enterprises can he described. Instead of 
the equestrian riding the horse to his destination, it i$ 
the anfinal which is carrying the diffident rider about 
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the pasturage. 

And this is best substantiated by means of a peep 
into the general working of public corporations. 

Let us call the central figure of the scene Mr. Z, a 
key-man of our economy who is to be met with on the 
executive, administrative and technical staff of indus¬ 
trial enterprises. He is a scion of our upper middle 
class, an over-fed bullish boor; ruthless, conceited, 
selfish and vindictive. His western education has 
removed the inhibitions of religion and convention, 
without giving him a civic sense which is so much 
emphasised in the West. He has never learnt that he 
has any obligations to his fellow beings, and that virtue, 
truth, justice and generosity have any place in life. 
Mr. Z has been born for self, he has grown up for self, 
and he lives for self. If the Kingdom of God is within 
the self, believes Mr. Z, then the cultivation of the 
self is the worship of God! 

When the proposals for nationalization of his con¬ 
cern were being discussed, he felt apprehensive about 
his own position. But with his characteristic flair for 
knowing where his bread was buttered in the changed 
circumstances, he nibbled off that piece without much 
ado. And when the much dreaded nationalisation did 
come about, Mr. Z, in fact, found himself in a better 
situation than before. Formerly his jurisdiction was con¬ 
fined to one of the many concerns in the industry. Now 
he was the virtual master of the amalgamated corpo¬ 
ration. If the attitude of a superior officer representing 
the government proved irksome to Mr. Z, on account 
of the former’s zeal for improvement in the moral tone 
and the business efficiency of the new enterprise, Mr. Z 
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proved a remorseless stumbling-block. And if matters 
came to a head, the officer was unceremoniously remov¬ 
ed from the scene, as much to the surprise of the public 
as to the chagrin and frustration of the sacked official 
■and demoralization of his successors. 

But Mr. Z was too clever to be just content with 
that. Exploiting the despondency that followed in the 
wake of defeat in the opposite camp, he would get a 
few more reports of losses accepted and oblige a few 
more friends and relatives, building up in the bargain 
his private army of supporters. Mr. Z chose his oppor¬ 
tunities with unfailing shrewdness. Such were just the 
times when anything he did would go through un¬ 
questioned by the intervening authorities, and as far as 
the high and mighty were concerned Mr. Z had known 
better to bag the cat before it mewed! 

If anyone did not curry favour with Mr. Z and 
incurred his displeasure, he lost all future in the land, 
irrespective of his unquestioned merit and his sterling 
worth individually and in spite of the shortage of 
•qualified personnel in his trade. It was no use invoking 
the good side of human nature in Mr, Z, for he had 
inherited little and developed none of it. No use, either, 
.appealing to higher authority against the decisions of 
Mr. Z, for he is indispensable on many counts not 
necessarily concerned with his professional know-how. 

Looking back on the whole business of nationali¬ 
sation, it is apparent that instead of the public sector 
being extended, as claimed, it is private enterprise 
which in fact is becoming well-entrenched in the sphere 
•of State responsibility. And wherever the Government 
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has taken over an enterprise, it has not made much 
difference to the personalities concerned or their 
policies. 

Reflecting on this, one begins to wonder whether 
in India it is a question of private enterprise being 
gradually nationalized or nationalization being pro¬ 
gressively individualized. When one reads of Mr. 
Nehru’s spirited declarations, policy statements and 
well-intentioned speeches, one feels sad at the way he 
is being let down by his associates and deputies, who 
take the substance out of his plans. Would that we 
realized this! 
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THE MEN OF THE PEOPLE 

- Others exploit the forests, the quarries, 

the mines, to extract salt, coal, minerals, all the 
materials indispensable for the trades and the 
arts ; others melt metals and give them shapes to 
render them fit for a thousand varied uses ; others 
weave wool, flax, silk, to manufacture different 
clothes ; and others scour (the land) and the seas 
to transport materials from one place to another. 
They like the first who plough the land, age in 
hard labour. 

They also are the men of the people. 


Thus, in each country, all those who tire them - 
selves and trouble themselves for producing and 
distributing these products, all those whose 
actions are for the benefit of the entire com¬ 
munity, they are the people. Take away a privi¬ 
leged few who are engrossed in a life of unmixed 
pleasure — (the rest are ) the people, it is (they 
who constitute) the human genus. 

Without the people, no prosperity, no develop' 
ment, no life; for no life without work — and 
work everywhere is the destiny of the people. 

Lamennais — Adapted from French. 

T HERE are four public enemies of Indian Economy. 

The first and foremost is the statesman who is more 
concerned with cheap popularity, extravagant pagean¬ 
try and spectacular propaganda than with genuine 
results. Then follows the public servant who is only 
too ready to ignore the call of duty for the sake of 
personal gain. Thirdly, there is the money-grabbing 
industrialist or businessman who is much rather 
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interested in making quick profits than in establishing 
his enterprise or reputation. Last, but not the least, is 
the Indian worker who is being allowed to degenerate 
into an existence of indiscipline and indolence. 

A good deal has been said about the first three. 
Now for a glance at the worker’s world. 

By and large the attitude of the working-man is the 
same in every sphere, be it the agrarian labourer, the 
factory worker, the carpenter, the blacksmith, the 
bricklayer, the clerk, the peon or the domestic servant. 
He is the least amenable to discipline ; he in fact bullies 
at will the employer and the community. And he is 
always looking for better pay and more privileges but 
expecting next to no work. 

The most striking example of this attitude is the 
Government employee — the “Class IV Officer” of the 
Central Secretariat, and his equivalent in other Govern¬ 
ment offices and nationalized undertakings. The 
worker is at his worst here, because no one in the 
supervisory ranks has a personal stake in the organi¬ 
sations concerned impelling him to curb the unscru¬ 
pulousness of the staff under him. 

The peon, for example, has very little to do besides 
sitting in front of the office of his boss. He is merrily 
•chatting away with his neighbour next door. If the 
latter happens to be inconveniently located a little 
distance away, he would move over closer to his mate 
in order to relieve him of the monotony of having 
nothing to do. He gets a proportionately better and 
earlier start than a graduate clerk, taking into con¬ 
sideration the labour and investments involved in the 
education of the latter. He has no responsibility and 
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is himself responsible to none. If some over-enthusias¬ 
tic officer dare question his freedom in a free India, he 
would approach the Honourable Minister with an 
anonymous letter making a few charges completely 
irrelevant to the issue but effective enough to place the 
officer concerned in difficulties. So the wise amongst 
the officials generally prefer to leave him alone. 

And if the Class IV Officer really gets into a jam* 
then his fellow-workers are quick to come to his rescue. 
Evidence remorselessly fabricated would baffle any 
investigating authority. If still the situation does not 
improve, strikes are a very versatile and efficacious 
type of weapon of offence and defence in his armoury. 
If speedier results are required and the issue is to be 
confounded beyond comprehension, violence is not an 
uncommon adjunct of these strikes. 

The more essential the department he is employed 
in, the more overbearing is the attitude of the worker. 
For example, if the railway system is paralysed, the 
economic life of the country comes to a standstill. So- 
this department has suffered the most at the hands of 
his wantonness, caprice and ruffianism. Here, he is 
probably the most well-paid, the most privileged, the 
least hardworked and much less disciplined! Strikes 
are easily incited, high officials treated with rudeness 
and engine-drivers taken off moving trains leaving the 
passengers to their fate. 

The Kalka affair seems to be the crowning achieve¬ 
ment of the railwayman’s aggressiveness. An alter¬ 
cation between disaffected demonstrators of the railway 
staff and the police leads to firing on the part of the 
latter. The railwaymen resort to a strike which spreads 
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rapidly to key-places in Northern India, bringing the 
train-services to near stand-still. Members of Parliament 
and railway officials dash up and down the country 
trying to pacify the strikers ; an inquiry is immediately 
ordered into the incident; some assurances are given 
by the authorities ; and the situation returns to normal. 

The motives and morals of the case are not our 
concern. Perhaps the actions of the policemen were 
hasty, ill-considered and occasioned by short temper. 
But it is the duty of the policeman to preserve law and 
order, if necessary, by force. To this purpose he has 
been armed. If in the use of force, he is suspected of 
being indiscreet and his good faith is in question, he 
should be dealt with firmly by all means. But he should 
not be held in suspicion over matters of routine, and 
inquiries ordered into every little incident that demand¬ 
ed his intervention. This way, he would soon become 
a moral coward, unwilling to accept responsibility and 
act as the guardian of public peace that he is intended 
to do. 

On the other hand, if the railwaymen felt aggrieved, 
they should have explored all the lawful means of 
redress before resorting to a strike. As the events 
took place, one is left with the impression that either 
the railway worker lacks confidence in the intentions 
of the administration to give justice where it is due, or 
that he is too conscious of his own strength to worry 
about the propriety of his actions. And thanks to his 
intimidatory tactics, it appears that the authorities were 
left with no choice. The Government probably had 
excellent reasons for doing what they did, but one 
cannot help regretting the outcome. They had to cast 
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aside the principles of good government and let 
expediency be their guide. In so doing, they have 
allowed a precedent to be established, which can have, 
and will have serious repercussions. 

Misled and mishandled, the worker tends to become 
a terror in the country. It appears that the miscreants 
who are prone to lead him astray need to be dealt with 
firmly, for a bully’s capacity for browbeating others 
knows only one limit — a good hard knock that would 
send him hurtling down to earth, flesh, bone and 
marrow. 

But if we just did that, it would not be enough. 
,Mass violence, demonstrations and strikes are mani¬ 
festations of the ailments of mass mind, and it is futile 
to suppress the symptoms of a disease unless efforts are 
made at the same time to recognise and eradicate the 
causative malady. It is important to remember in 
statecraft that firmness unaccompanied by redress of 
grievances, if any, would make the bully a martyr and 
defeat its very purpose. 

And the fact of violent demonstrations, sabotage 
and frequent strikes in India is in itself a sure enough 
indication of injustice being done to the worker. If 
India is a true democracy, then the Men of the People 
are the real sovereigns of this state. If India is carv¬ 
ing out for herself a socialistic pattern of society, then 
the Indian worker is the central figure of this society. 
And it is an odd kind of state where the real sovereign 
is dissatisfied because he has little opportunity for 
self-expression ; it is an odd kind of social pattern where 
the central figure is undergoing convulsions and dis¬ 
tortions. 
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But these convulsions are due to the fact that the 
worker has secured very little substance of advantage., 
though he has been promised much. In a social order 
dominated by the get-rich-quick industrialist, the mer¬ 
chant prince and the landlord, aided by the arrogant 
and not too honest public official and business manager,, 
the worker’s share could hardly come to much. This 
is especially so in an economy still in its embryonic 
stages of development. And instead of ensuring a just 
share of the nation’s wealth to the wprker and putting 
him wise to the limitations of our economy, we have 
been making him false promises to win his favour and 
his votes. So he feels irritated when the results do not 
come upto his expectations; and what he cannot get by 
right he tends to snatch by might. Where he has 
been able to assert himself, he has got much more than 
what was probably his due, and he swaggers about in 
triumph expecting to get more in the next round. But 
where his position has not been strong enough, he has 
been ignored, and because of this he feels embittered and 
resentful. Not unnaturally, therefore, he is vulnerable, 
in either case, to subversive and misleading propaganda. 

It is important to attend to the problems of the 
worker and handle him correctly, for unless he learns 
to put his shoulder to the wheel willingly and deter¬ 
minedly, the millenium of super-abundance we hope to 
achieve will remain as far away as it ever was, what¬ 
ever else we might do to reach for it. 

Let me draw upon an old hunting maxim, which I 
think should govern our attitude towards the worker. 
"A horse,” as the saying goes, “should be cared for in 
the stable as if he were worth £500 and ridden in the 
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field as if he were not worth half a crown.” 

We must create a social and economic order in 
which the Men of the People have the pride of place. 
The crucial test of such a system is that they are assured 
of getting their due share of the super-abundance 
generated by their sweat and toil, of the leisure avail¬ 
able as a result of it, the opportunity to enjoy that 
leisure and the amenities of life that should go into it 
and account for material well-being. 

Also, it is equally necessary that the Men of the 
People are made to understand their duty by the people. 
They must know that prosperity will not come by 
slogans, strikes and speeches, but by the sweat of their 
brow and by ceaseless toil. They must realise that wofck 
everywhere is the destiny of the people, that work; 
everywhere is the sacred duty of all men. 

There are, said Lord Krishna, three ways to God: 
the path of faith, the path of intellect and the path of 
action. 

The path of action lies before the Men of the People. 
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CHAPTER X 

. ■ ' THE TAMING OF BACCHUS* 

"So long as I own just one pig, 

. v ■ and a single jar /till of good wine. 

One, cup to pour the wine into, 

' and someone to fill my cup again and again — 

„ ■. So'long cts I own just as much as that, 

there is nothing else that bothers me at all. 1 " 

, , Ancient Indian -folk-song .f 

tlpHE Nehru Government is committed to a policy of 
A progressive prohibition. This like some of its other 
obligations is legacy from the pre-Independence days. 

, Prohibition has been on the programme of the 
Indian National Congress since 1920. When the Congress 
assurped power in the provinces in 1937, some of the 
ministries implemented this policy. In 1941, Mahatma 
Gandhi' issued a 25-page booklet on his Constructive 
Programme in which, amongst other things, he enjoined 
upon women and students to further the cause of 
prohibition. Article 47 of the Indian Constitution lays 
down, as a Directive Principle of State Policy, that the 
state shall endeavour to bring about prohibition. The 
Prohibition Enquiry Committee of 1955 has recommend¬ 
ed that India should go dry on April 1, 1958. 

Why did the Congress vote in favour of prohibi¬ 
tion ? The first and foremost reason, to my mind, is 
the over-bearing influence of the saint-in-politics, 


* TUe Crock god of Wiae. 
t frosa Fft-Uteu's version of Saniyntt-Yukta. 
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Mahatma Gandhi. Secondly, the programme has a 
special appeal for women in India. The male’s dis¬ 
regard for religious precept and social convention 
assumes serious proportions in the eyes of an Indian 
female brought up in an atmosphere of great respect for 
feminine virtue. Nor is the prospect of an intemperate 
husband making a substantial hole in the usually 
meagre purse of the family very welcome. By includ¬ 
ing prohibition in its programme, the Congress sought 
to enlist the support of female India for its cause — a 
consideration which probably still exercises the 
Congress mind in determining its attitude towards the 
problem. Thirdly, the propaganda in support of 
prohibition was an indirect weapon to undermine the 
prestige of the foreigner, whose partiality to the 
pleasures of the cup was weil-known as also his free 
and open use of it. To the unsophisticated Indian, 
steeped in religious tradition, the foreigner was thus 
represented as Godless, irreligious and profane. 

But many issues correctly raised by the Congress 
under the British Buie have become for it a bane in 
free India. And all this, it may be recalled, is due to the 
unfortunate decision of the organisation to continue in 
existence after Independence. Had the Congress 
broken itself up, allowing a free alignment of political 
opinion in a changing context, the ghost of the dead 
past would not have haunted its imagination today. 
In the event, it is being continually tormented by old 
commitments which havelost their meaning but which 
loom into importance because the Congress leadership 
is hesitant to lose face. 

In an India politically enslaved and economically' 
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dormant, the plea for prohibition was in the fitness of 
things, if only as a temporary expedient to appease the 
Saint and to degrade the foreigner. But in a free India 
we should have recast our ideas on the basis of a more 
practical approach. 

The case against prohibition is as follows : It cuts 
across some basic human instincts; it has been tried 
out before with inevitable failure in other countries; 
in a developing economy, where every available penny 
is sorely needed, it dries up a lucrative source of public 
revenue, entailing, at the same time, heavy expenditure 
on its enforcement; and finally, it yields no positive 
results except private brewing and bootlegging. 

In order to gauge the psychological problem 
presented by prohibition, it is important to understand 
the emotional factors that lead a man to the doors of 
the tavern. 

Wherever the soul comes from to animate the body, 
wherever it goes after death and whatever it may be, 
human existence is the state of the intangible infinite 
embodied in the material finite. The infinite has a 
limitless sphere of activity, the finite imposes on it the 
limitations of matter. There is nothing impossible on 
the infinite plane, but the finite fails to keep pace with 
the urge of the soul far self-expression. Life, there¬ 
fore, is a phenomenon in which the spirit finds itself 
encaged; the dream, entrapped; ambition, confined; 
and imagination, incarcerated. 

This is the genesis of the clash between man’s inner 
self and his environment — the urge of the infinite to 
liberate itself from the trammels imposed upon it by 
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the finite, 

This conflict seems to end only with the peace of the 
grave, but whilst it lasts there are occasional flashes of 
triumph of the infinite in man over the finite. These 
are the rare moments when life itself is oblivion — life 
with its inhibitions, its trials and tribulations, its 
limitations, its frustrations, its sorrows and its ugliness. 
These are the moments of happiness and contentment. 
For, what is happiness or contentment but a state of the 
mind forgetful of want and of pain ? 

When two young souls meet in the rapture of love, 
are they aware of the sombreness of existence ? When 
the artist conceives of his designs, when the philosopher 
speculates on the mysterious unknown, or when the 
scientist unravels the material truths, his is the joy of 
creative pursuit. But what is the common denominator 
of this joy and of the body’s rapture except the diver¬ 
sion of the mind away from the frustrations of life ? 

And frustration is as old a tragedy of human exis¬ 
tence as the fall of Adam. It is inherent in the bodily- 
limitations that cramp the soaring flights of love, 
sentiment, thought, ambition and imagination. Its 
inevitable consequence is the urge to be released from 
such limitations. 

And this is an urge as relentless and as remorseless 
as our desire for food or sex. This is the urge which led 
man to seek religion. This is the urge which made him 
lean on the concept of God as his Saviour and Protec¬ 
tor. This is the urge which made him build temples 
to God. And it is this same urge that has driven him 
to the tavern! 

From the temple to the tavern is not a far cry, 
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Only, the promise that the temple holds in the other 
jvorld is,realised in the tavern here in this life. 

This idea is inimitably expressed in the following 
verse : — 

And through the dark of wilderness; 

The weary path of life did wind, 

But lo! I see a gleam of light — 

A tavern on the way I find l* 

This is what an English poet has to say on the same 
spbjeet: — 

The troubles of our proud and angry dust 
Are from eternity, and shall not fail. 

Bear them we can, and if we can we must. 
Shoulder the sky, my lad, and drink 
your ale.f 

In another place the same poet has written as 
follows: — 

... .malt does more than Milton can 

To justify God’s way to man — 

And Omar Khayyam does not mince matters when 
he shows his preference for the tavern: — 

And this I know : whether the one True Light 
Kindle to Love, or Wrath-consume my quite, 

One Flash of It within the Tavern caught 
Better than in the Temple lost outright. 


Translated from Urdu, 

HouBuaan—A Shropshire Lad. 
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It is not for nothing that the tavern is as 'ol'd as 
the temple, or perhaps older still. Before the dawn of 
history, man had learnt to prepare fermented beverages 
from honey, grain and fruits and use them freely on 
ceremonial and sacramental occasions. He believed 
them to be imbued with a mysterious divine influence 
which was imparted to the worshipper.* The ancient 
Egyptian learnt to brew his buza, a kind of beer, almost 
as early as he began to worship his Sun-god Ra.f The 
Greeks conceived of Zeus, the lord of heaven, in the 
company of the graceful Ganymede, bis cup-bearer. 
Here in India, the Aryans acquired a taste for Soma 
before they began to commit their hymns to writing. 
Of all the religions that enjoined, temperance upon their 
followers, only Islam has had appreciable success. But 
it is an irony of history that it was left to the lot of 
the Mohammedan Arabs, who were themselves a 
temperate people, to spread from Europe to China the 
knowledge of distillation processes for the production 
of spirituous or “hard” liquors containing a high per¬ 
centage of alcohol.ff 

Thus, to stop a man from drinking is like prevent¬ 
ing the devotee from worshipping, the lover from 
loving, the artist from creating, the scientist from 
analysing, the sage from philosophising — and it has 
as little chances of success ! 

The supporters of prohibition maintain that it .is 


* Smithsonian Scientific Series, Vol. 7 , V-178. , 

t Legacy of Egypt—-“Scenes of brewing buza are numerous especially in the Old 
Kingdom.Palm Wine was Jrr.own in-,the Old 1 

Kingdom.” 

•ft Smithsonian Scientific Series, Voi. 7, P.178. 
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bound to succeed in India. It- is said that we are a 
religious people, — virtuous, God-fearing and conven¬ 
tional ; that for centuries most of us have abstained 
from liquor as a matter of course ; that drinking in our 
midst is a legacy from foreign rule; that prohibition 
will come natural to us ; that vve shall invoke the innate 
virtue in us and purge ourselves of the habit of boozing 
and that we shall create for ourselves a bright new 
world free from vice and wickedness. 

Elsewhere in this book, I have laid bare our pretence 
to self-righteousness. I made bold to say that our out¬ 
look on life — religious, social, ethical and emotional — 
has much of hypocrisy in it. In the matter of prohibi¬ 
tion also we shall take the substance out of our 
endeavour by our duplicity, and history will repeat 
itself. Prohibition was tried out in the United States, 
it was introduced in the Soviet Union, and it was 
adopted by Norway ; but it had to be given up without 
exception. In India, too, the ghost of prohibition will 
return to its grave. But this time there will be a touch 
of the finesse — a trace of subtlety and a dash of 
duplicity — to its end! 

Coming events, it is said, cast their shadows before. 
But it is equally true of most tragedies of history that 
the men at the helm of affairs often refuse to see the 
writing on the wall. Did Caesar pay much heed to the 
sombre foreboding of the soothsayer or to the gloomy 
remonstrances of his wife, Calphurnia ? Prom Caesar 
to Napoleon is a long leap of time. But the two names 
shine like meteors in the firmament of history, bedim¬ 
ming- everything else. And both met a tragic end. 
Yes, Napoleon too like Caesar refused to take timely 
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warning and plunged into the wintry vastness of 
Russia, with its frozen snows and its biting winds, which 
proved the beginning of his end. About a century later 
Hitler followed in his footsteps and it proved the 
beginning of his end, too! 

Likewise, the supporter of Prohibition in India 
refuses to take his cue from his experiments with a dry 
Bombay. The lesson of Bombay is valuable, because 
it is one of the premier cities of India: a business 
centre, port town and seat of the provincial government. 
It has an excellent system of communications and is in 
the charge of a well-organised, efficient and well- 
manned police system. From the example of places 
like Bombay, it would be easy to judge how difficult 
it would be to enforce Prohibition in the country as a 
whole. 

Bombay has been dry for a number of years now. 
But despite this, the results achieved have been far 
from satisfactory. Every conceivable brand and type 
of liquor is available, provided one is prepared to pay 
the price for it. The difference is only this: Before 
the introduction of prohibition, if you bought a bottle 
of liquor you were paying the brewer, the salesman 
and the Government excise. Now the sale of liquor 
has become a large-scale and organised bootlegging 
operation and the place of the Government excise has 
been taken over by the prohibition enforcement staff! 
Only the Government has lost a substantial source of 
revenue in the bargain. 

It is interesting to note, in passing, that whenever 
the question of continuing Prohibition in Bombay has 
been under review, the strongest support for a dry 
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Bombay is believed to have come through indirect 
channels from the neighbouring foreign settlement of 
Goa! The inference is obvious: if Prohibition in 
Bombay were abandoned, it would dry up a lucrative 
source of income for the bootlegging interests in Goa. 

A point about the enforcement staff. If liquor can 
be available as commonly in Bombay as it is alleged, 
it is difficult to believe that the fact is not known to the 
authorities whose duty it is to enforce Prohibition. It 
is known to the thousands of consumers of liquor on 
the one hand and, on the other, to the army of agents 
employed in the chain of its nefarious supply. The 
oblivion on the part of the enforcement staff, therefore, 
appears to be more a matter of connivance than igno¬ 
rance. And it is hardly necessary to suggest the 
possible motives for this connivance! 

If this is the outcome of Prohibition in Bombay, 
it is not difficult to visualise what will happen 
when the whole country goes dry. It would merely 
mean a change in the mode of liquor-supply. Every¬ 
thing would still be available : There will be no dearth 
of good whiskies, brandies, gins, beers or any of the 
sweet wines. The only difference would be that the 
well-to-do connoisseur will have his pride tickled at 
paying for his drinks lavishly, in order to compensate 
the supplier for his surreptitious services. 

The licensed brewer within the country will put 
up the shutters. The consumer with meagre means 
would be left at the mercy of spurious concoctions 
crudely brewed under the most questionable conditions 
with no technical or government supervision. 
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To enforce Prohibition, the Prohibition Enquiry 
Committee of 1955 recommends the appointment of an 
Administrator of Prohibition in every state. It visu alis es 
the setting up of prohibition boards at state level, prohi¬ 
bition committees in districts, villages and mohallas. 
Besides, it suggests the organisation of a special enforce¬ 
ment branch of the police. 

The cost of these measures would not be small. But 
that need not deter us from our aims. For the same 
reason, it is small matter if the state is deprived of 
crores of rupees of revenue. Even if we are at our 
wits’ end to find resources for our development plans, 
and even if we have to delay their execution or partially 
abandon them, we must persist in the attainment of our 
ideals. 

All that sacrifice would have been acceptable — not 
to mention that it hardly appears to be justified — had 
the ideal been possible of achievement! 

In the ultimate, the problem of Prohibition is not 
one of enforcing abstinence among the people but of 
stopping the production of liquor within the country 
and its import from outside. Merely to insist on 
temperance without preventing production and import 
of liquor is only like pruning a poisonous weed instead 
of uprooting it. 

This, it is hoped, would place the problem in its 
correct perspective. To give it practical proportions, 
one might recall how a fiery brand of dacoits, under a 
determined and cunning leader like Mansingh, the 
“Robin Hood of India”, had terrorised four States — 
Madhya Bharat, Rajasthan, Vindhya Pradesh and 
Uttar Pradesh. He had defied the police for twenty 
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years before be was killed. 41 

This was an isolated case of lawlessness. The 
defiance of Prohibition laws would be general and wide¬ 
spread, because people would want to drink and an 
army of racketeers would want to brew and supply the 
liquor. As compared to the dacoit, the bootlegger 
would be more subtle in his tactics, and would be able 
to evade the law easily. 

Even if we could provide a thoroughly efficient 
administrative machinery and a scrupulously honest 
enforcement police, is it possible to put an end to 
indigenous brewing, and bootlegging from external 
sources? 

India is a vast and varied land comprising over one 
million acres of area. Her coastline is over 3,500 miles 
in length and her land frontiers stretch over 8,200 miles. 
If you were asked to keep a strict watch over every 
acre of the land so that no one is able to brew illicit 
liquor, and to defend every mile of the coastline as 
well as the land frontiers against the boot-legging 
invaders, what would be your reaction? ‘Fantastic!’ 
‘Impossible ! ’ will be your likely answer. 

Admittedly, the use of intoxicants must be kept 
down, and as far as possible discouraged; but the means 
and methods adopted for this purpose should be based 
on correct assumptions. We must acquire a correct 
appraisal of man’s urge for drinking. And rather than 
Suppress this urge, we must direct it into healthier 
channels. 

*Tho Statesman, August 25,1866. 
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We must create conditions in which civic free¬ 
dom can flower as much as possible without the impedi¬ 
ment of frustration. Working conditions for the indivi¬ 
dual should be improved, He should be assured of a 
reasonable measure of economic and social security. He 
should be encouraged to utilise his leisure in healthier 
pursuits and be provided with the means and the 
opportunities for doing so. 

However, in the absolute sense this is a Utopia for 
any country to achieve, and in any age. Frustration, 
therefore, will exist as it always has existed. Besides, 
even if we achieve the ideal conditions on the material 
plane, there is nothing the community can do for the 
individual to prevent frustration on the psychological 
plane as, for example, in the sphere of human relations. 
Therefore, the use of intoxicants cannot be eliminated, 
though by creating the right economic and social atmos¬ 
phere, it can be reduced to a great extent. 

And, if we accept intemperance as inevitable, then 
we must invoke in us the moral courage to take positive 
measures aimed at satisfying the urge for drinking in 
as harmless a manner as possible. We must provide for 
mass consumption a sort of popular beverage as beer 
in England. This drink should be mild, economical and 
suited to our climatic conditions. It should be possible 
to produce a modern version of Soma which has the 
sanction of our ancient scriptures. And having found 
such a drink, we should encourage its use in preference 
to other intoxicants. 

Lastly, we must go all out for educating the public 
against the evils of excessive drinking, both from the 
health as well as the social point of view. Prance which 
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is the largest consumer of liquor in the world is believed 
to have started such a campaign and has achieved a 
measure of success. 

To go beyond that would be to encroach upon the 
personal liberty of the individual. Prohibition, as being 
advocated at the moment, would promote bootlegging, 
but will never lead to abolition. 
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You have become united to the false Duessa, and 
you must take the consequences; and the con~ 
sequences, I venture to predict, mill be that the 
House of Commons, after a fair, full and ample 
trial of this great measure will be driven to 
repeal it from absolute necessity, though at the 
termination of much national suffering, but that 
suffering will be compensated for by the bitter~ 
ness and profundity of national penitence. 

Benjamin Disraeli. 

W HEN the Indian National Congress was carrying on • 
the struggle for liberation of the country, it sought 
to arouse the spirit of nationalism in every conceivable 
manner, The foreigner came to India to exploit her 
immense wealth, ran the argument advanced by the 
Congress, he must retain his political domination of 
the country for this purpose, and he would continue to ■ 
do so as long as he could keep his stranglehold on our 
cultural, economic and social life. It was natural for 
us, therefore, to repudiate our mental slavery as the 
first requisite for our national independence. 

It was a natural corollary to this attitude that 
English, the language in official use and of all-India 
political, social and business intercourse, should be 
disowned. In 1920, the Congress hierarchy got to work 
feverishly and looked for a substitute of native origin, 
a rashttyabhasha. In a country of over eight hundred 
different languages and dialects it was not a:.simple 
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problem to select a common language which should be 
acceptable to all sections of the Indian people. How¬ 
ever, the surge of our national sentiment put this 
difficulty into the background. Hindi was given the 
place of honour, as this was the language which the 
“largest number of people already know and under¬ 
stand”.* 

In a mood of extremism, no one gave much thought 
to the fact that Hindi was spoken by no more than some 
twelve crores of people, which is about thirty per cent 
of the total population; and that to the remaining 
seventy per cent it was as good saying that Hindi was 
their mother tongue as trying to persuade them that 
Moses was a Hindu god or that the Talmud was their 1 
holy scripture. 

A concession was, however, made in favour of 
Urdu. It was declared that Hindi could be written in 
either the Devanagari script or in the Arabic script. 
“It (Hindi) is called Urdu,” said M. Gandhi, “when it 
is written in Persian characters.” At the Cawnpore 
session of the Congress, in 1925, this all-India language 
was described as Hindustani, which has remained since 
then the rashtryabhasha. 

The irony of the situation is that nothing more 
happened beyond this professed adoption of Hindi as 
our National Language. The Congress leaders went on 
making their publications in English, pouring forth their 
orations in English, drafting their resolutions in English, 
carrying on their debates in English and even conduct¬ 
ing their informal tete a tetes in English. The espousal 
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of Hindi by the Congress at this stage strikes one as a 
conjugal alliance without its consummation! 

And this state of affairs, it appears, would have 
carried on indefinitely. The Congress had its hands full 
with the struggle for Independence. And it was 
fantastic, anyway, to think of the Congress leaders, 
most of them the product of English universities, to 
give up the foreign language and switch over to Hindi. 
Therefore, it appeared that the newly-born babe of 
Hindi had been given an unobtrusive burial at its very 
birth. 

After Independence, however, Hindi as the National 
Language of India came back once more like a ghost 
and loomed large on the Indian horizon. The Congress 
had owned the child; it found itself bound to the ghost! 

Once again, it may be noted in passing that, if the 
Congress had gone into voluntary liquidation after 
Independence, this problem could have received con¬ 
sideration on the merits of the case in the new context. 
But, in existing circumstances, it felt morally bound to 
pursue the hackneyed, outmoded ideal that it had set 
for itself in an enslaved India. 

The Constitution of India declared Hindi as the 
official language of the country though English is also 
to continue in official use till 1965. With the Partition 
of the country, it was no longer considered necessary 
to continue the concession to Urdu; and its Persian 
script was also dropped as an alternative to the 
Devanagari script. 

With the advent of freedom came the turning-point. 
The overriding influence of nationalism waned and it 
was no longer possible to cement our ethnic and cultural 
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differences. The South Indian has all but repudiated 
Hindi. Many other elements of the Indian population 
are cold towards it, for they suspect the efforts of its 
protagonists as a subtle manoeuvre to extend their 
influence over the entire country. 

The language issue is much more important than 
what meets the eye. It is not merely a matter of being 
conversant with one kind of alphabet or another in 
order to pen your thoughts, nor is it just a question of 
using one set of sounds or another to convey your ideas. 
A people’s language is the product of the sum-total of 
its life in the political, economic, social and spiritual 
spheres and, in reciprocation as it were, it exercises a 
profound influence over their entire outlook. Not 
unnaturally, therefore, the propagation of its national 
language has formed an essential adjunct of imperialist 
rule in history. In the ancient world, Latin was taken 
up by. most countries which came under the aegis of 
the Roman Empire. The Aryans introduced Sanskrit 
wherever they went as conquerors. In recent history, 
French influence was responsible for spreading the 
French language practically over the whole of Western 
Europe and most of the Middle Eastern, Countries. 
About the same time the English language was being 
propagated across the seven seas in the wake of British 
hegemony. 

It is therefore not surprising that the imposition of 
a strange language upon a people Savours of imperial¬ 
ism. Unfortunately, in India, for the non-Hindi-speak¬ 
ing population, most of the influential leaders at the 
Centre come from Hindi-speaking areas and they are 
unable to appreciate the depth of feeling of the linguistic 
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minorities. They genuinely consider it petty-minded, 
on the part of the recalcitrant elements of provincial 
politics to disown Hindi. The more ardent amongst 
them regard it as unpatriotic. 

Is it essential for India to have a Lingua Franca ? 
It is argued that a common language is necessary to 
forge the bond of national sentiment, to preserve the 
integrity of the country, to foster the unity of the people, 
and to enhance the strength of the nation. 

The supporters of this view tend to overlook the 
fact that a common language is desirable but not essen¬ 
tial. For example, there is no such language for the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. The Uzbek from 
Bokhara knows little of Russian, and understands less_ 
of the speech and ideas of the Muscovite or the 
Ukrainian; the Georgian can make himself no more 
understood to the Eskimo from Siberia than the 
Egyptian to the Maori. Yet this fact has neither tended 
to undermine the sentiment of Russian unity nor the 
might of the Soviet Union. 

The situation in India is not much different. The 
Tamilian can converse with the Khasi with ne more 
ease than the Daffla can with the Bhil; the Bengali, 
with the Coorgee; the Maharashtrian, with the Kash¬ 
miri ; or, for that matter, the Chinese can with the 
Negro and the Arab with the Chilean. India is a 
veritable sub-continent, not only in size, but also ethno- 
logically and culturally. And language being the 
expression of the cultural and ethnic individuality of 
a group of people, any attempt, in a democracy, at 
imposing on it an outside language is as much doomed 
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to failure as the transplanting of a Chinar from the 
plateau of Kashmir on the sands of Rajputana or a 
date-palm from the Arabian desert in the Siberian 
snows, or introducing a polar bear into the inhospitable 
jungles of the tropics. 

So, if one may ask, why make so much fuss over 
Hindi ? Why is it being imposed upon the South Indians 
for example ? Would it not have saved us a lot of 
rancour, argument and ill-feeling, if we had left con¬ 
troversial matters alone and concentrated upon the 
more important business in hand ? We have a lot to 
do and very little to do it with. Why fritter away our 
time, energies and resources on such fruitless 
endeavour ? 

One must respect the diversity of interests in India. 
In this particular case, it would have been better to 
leave the question open and let events take their own 
course. If that had been allowed to happen, 
somewhat on the Russian model, the regional languages 
could have assumed their rightful place in the areas 
concerned, whilst, in this historical context, English 
would have been retained as the common medium of 
expression in the national sphere, 

This suggestion would not be easily acceptable to 
the nationalist sentiment in India. However, if the 
retention of English is found to be in the best interests 
of the nation, then we should outgrow sentiment and 
welcome the opportunity that has been given us by 
history. But more of this later. 

If the retention of English is not acceptable, we 
could have profitably followed the Swiss example. 
Switzerland is no bigger than a man’s hand compared. 
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to India. But her racial composition presented an acute 
problem. Small though she was, she chose to face the 
problem courageously and realistically. She recognised 
German, French, and Italian alike for purposes of debate 
in the Federal Parliament and for public notification 
of the Federal laws and decrees. It iriay be noted that 
German is spoken by seventy-two per cent people in 
Switzerland; French by twenty; and Italian by only 
six per cent people. 

This arrangement has been working in Switzerland 
since its inception in 1874. The country has never 
regretted her decision, nor did she find it necessary ever 
to go back on it. In fact, in 1937, she extended the privi¬ 
lege to Romansh, a “lingua rustica”, which is spoken 
by only one per cent of the people. 

Could we not in some such way accord the pride 
of place to about a dozen languages in India ? The 
Constitution of India recognizes fourteen languages. 
With the exception of Sanskrit, which is not a living 
language, these could all be adopted as the national 
languages of India and be accorded equal treatment. 

It seems a formidable list, but is really not so in 
view of the gigantic size of the country and its social 
and ethnic diversity. 

At the same time, we must retain English as at 
present and encourage its study and use, for in repudiat¬ 
ing this language we shall be taking a retrogressive step 
and throwing away a valuable gift of history. 

English is a language with a rich lineal heritage' 
and a vastly cosmopolitan outlook. In its veins flows 
the blood of Celtic, Greek, Homan and French parentage. 
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The daring, adventurous, persevering and enterprising 
spirit of the Englishman, as well as his political acumen, 
were responsible for bringing it into contact with the 
peoples of the five continents. Thanks to the Catholi¬ 
cism of the British race, it came out from every experi¬ 
ence enriched with fresh knowledge and new ideas, and 
it has also stayed, wherever it went, as the language of 
at least the intellectuals of that region. 

The result has been that English is, to-day, the 
first language of two hundred and fifty million people 
and tlie second language of many millions more, bring¬ 
ing the total to nearly one-fourth of the world’s popula¬ 
tion. This includes some of the foremost nations of 
the world. What is more, it is one of the richest 
languages known to man. In English one can find works 
in almost every conceivable branch of knowledge, prob¬ 
ably the best information available on any topic, and 
the finest translations of the masterpieces of any 
language or the literature of any country. 

Whatever be our quarrel with British Imperialism, 
however repugnant be its story to our sense of self- 
respect and however strong may be our desire to disso¬ 
ciate ourselves completely from the days of our slavery, 
yet if we wish to solve our problems in the best interests 
of the country, We must not allow sentiment to stand 
in the way of objective judgment; and we should not 
divorce ourselves completely from English. 

And, if we consider the matter dispassionately, the 
shortsightedness of giving up English is obvious. 
Through it we make ourselves understood to many 
millions of people, a majority of them belonging to 
some of the foremost nations of the world. Through it 
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we read of the ancient civilizations of Egypt, Greece, 
Rome, India and China. Through it we receive the 
message of the Gita, the Zend-Avesta, the Bible and the 
Koran. Through it we get into communion with philoso¬ 
phers like Confucius, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Kant 
and Mill. Through it we are enchanted by the poetry 
of Omar Khayyam, Dante, Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, 
Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, Browning and 
Eliot. Through it we unravel the mysteries of science 
with Archimedes, Galileo, Newton and Einstein. 
Through it we are thrilled by the dramatic genius of 
Seneca, Marlowe, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Moliere 
and Shaw. Through it we re-enact history with 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Alberuni, Gibbon, Macaulay, 
Wells and Churchill. Through it we feel enthralled by 
the fiction of Fielding, Scott, Dickens, Balzac, Sand, 
Maupassant, Zola, Flaubert, Hardy, Tolstoy, Hemingway, 
Maugham, Francois Mauriac and Pearl Buck. Through 
it we learn our lessons in statecraft from Maehiavelli. 
Through it we receive the message of liberty from 
Robespierre, Rousseau and Voltaire. Through it we 
grasp the essentials of communism from Lenin. Through 
it we witness the military exploits of Alexander, 
Hannibal, Caesar, Belisarius, Chengiz Khan, Marl¬ 
borough, Napoleon and Rommel. And lastly, through 
it we are held spellbound by the orations of Demos¬ 
thenes, Cicero, Burke and Disraeli, 

Are we going to close for us this mine of knowledge 
— a mine into which we have already gained admit¬ 
tance ? All our business is being done in English, in 
the courts, in the houses of commerce, in assemblies and 
parliaments, in conferences and seminars, in colleges 
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and universities and in academies and libraries, and 
this, nine years after Independence. English has taken 
deep roots in our midst and subconsciously we know it 
and realise the benefits it has given us and can give us 
in the future. 

Excepting a few bigoted individuals who Seek the 
revival of Sanskrit and the old Hindu culture, every 
one with whom I have had an opportunity to discuss 
the question has betrayed his lack of interest in Hindi 
in one way or the other. Not long ago, I cornered a 
professor in Hindi who admitted to me that in proffer¬ 
ing the cause of Hindi, we have already lost much more 
than we have gained, if at all we have gained anything. 
He confessed that the scope of Hindi is so limited that 
eversince he had given up teaching English, which he 
had been doing till Independence, he felt as if his own 
mental development had come to a standstill! 

Recently, I had an occasion to go through some of 
the answer-papers in English for the B.A. Examination. 
These were the papers of the candidates who had 
obtained pass marks, but most of them were incapable 
of writing even one grammatically correct sentence. 
And as language is the vehicle of thought, not un¬ 
naturally their essays betrayed a stunted growth of 
their minds. 

It may be argued that these were papers in English 
and that the same students could have done much better 
in Hindi. To some extent the argument is valid, but 
this is not aU of it. Since we have denied these un¬ 
fortunate young minds the ever-expanding vistas of 
English and encaged them within the narrow confines 
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of Hindi, they are condemned to a state of mental 
atrophy, no matter whatever be the medium of 
expression. 

On another occasion I had an opportunity to meet 
some of the Administrative Service Officers under 
training. These were the pick of the country’s youth, 
but the state of their mental development made a sorry 
picture. Their information in any field of knowledge 
was limited and superficial, their ability to present 
views betrayed rawness, their grasp of detail and ability 
to marshal facts suffered from a peculiar casualness that 
appeared to have permeated their entire being and 
they lacked a sense of purpose. This took me back to 
the late thirties when I came into contact with some 
candidates for the Civil Service. Not all of them were 
successful in the competition. Yet everyone moved 
with an air of confidence that came from a well-develop¬ 
ed intellect. 

The difference is not difficult to explain. The Civil 
Service candidate of old had digested the brilliant works 
of art and science from the western world. The 
Administrative Service entrant of today has not had 
direct access to such works. He has read a few trans¬ 
lations, which are a poor reflection of the original. 
Translations generally are so, but when the medium of 
translation is poorly developed, the inadequacy of the 
product becomes more serious and marked than usual. 

Thus, the student who has been denied a thorough 
foundation in English and has been left to grope for 
knowledge in the somewhat blind alley of Hindi gets 
little chance of feeling the depth of thought and the 
height of imagination that the human mind is capable 
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of reaching. He misses an inspiring ideal and fails to 
develop the thirst for knowledge which broadens the 
mind and helps the formation of character. In the 
bargain, he wears out his zest, loses initiative and 
acquires a casualness which proves his bane for the rest 
of his life. 

Chance events in history at times have appeared to 
have led to far-reaching consequences. Columbus in 
search of the fabulous wealth of the Orient discovered 
the New World and laid the foundations of a brave and 
powerful nation, which was to rescue democracy a few 
centuries later from destruction at the hands of Fascism. 
Vasco da Gama, when he touched the Indian coast at 
Calicut, re-established commercial contacts between the 
East and the West. Doctor Boughton asked the Great 
Mughal for nothing more than trade concessions for 
his country for the services in curing the royal princess, 
which led to the founding of the British Empire in 
India. 

Yet, the broad under-currents that set the general 
course of the accidents of history often go unnoticed. 
For centuries India had shut itself up like an oyster. 
The spirit of adventure on the high seas had faded. 
The springs of knowledge were drying up and we had 
lagged behind the western peoples in the race for 
advancement. This inferiority was an open invitation 
to them for the subjugation of our homeland. The rest 
was only a question of time. Vasco da Gamas and 
Boughtons were mere shells that were washed up to 
the Indian shores by this broad current. 

It is an irony of history that its gigantic convulsions 
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contain within them the germs of counter-reaction. Hie 
propagation of the English language was a necessary- 
adjunct of British hegemony over India. But this was 
responsible in its turn for the surge that engulfed and 
destroyed the foreign rule in this land. The Indian 
people learnt of the French Revolution and its message 
of liberty, equality and fraternity ; they came to know 
of democratic institutions and their working and of 
the communist theories and their application; and they 
began to grasp the purposes and working of economic 
imperialism and racial discrimination. The yearning 
for freedom and democracy that was conceived as a 
result of this new knowledge rose to a crescendo by 
the nineteen-twenties. The days of the foreign rule 
in India were now numbered. The Indian people had 
decided that they would have no more of it. Tilaks, 
Gandhis and Nehrus were merely the symbolic repre¬ 
sentations of Indian Nationalism. 

But history, it appears, is about to turn round 
a complete cycle. The British Rule brought the English 
language to India and sowed the seeds of its own 
destruction. Free India is about to repudiate English 
and sound the death-knell of her freedom! 

The new slavery will not come immediately, it is 
true. And it may not come unmasked, as in the past. 
But it will surely come. 

It will come through the mental atrophy of our 
people, brought about by the inadequate development 
of our newly-adopted medium of expression. It will 
come through the resultant loss in intellectual attain¬ 
ment, organisational efficiency,.administrative capacity 
and technical progress. 
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This long debate has now reached its final stage. 

What a remarkable example it has been of the 
unbridled freedom of our Parliamentary institu- 
Hons in time of war! Everything that could be 
thought of or raked up has been used to weaken 
confidence in the Government, has been used to 
prove that Ministers are incompetent and to 
weaken their confidence in themselves, to make 
the army distrust the backing it is getting from 
the civil power, to make the workmen lose confi¬ 
dence in the weapons they are striving so hard to 
make, to represent the Government as a set of 
non-entities over whom the Prime Minister 
towers, and then to undermine him in his own 
heart, and, if possible, before the eyes of the 
nation. All this poured out by cable and radio 
to all parts of the world, to the distress of all 
our friends and to the delight of all our foes! 

I am in favour of this freedom, which no other 
country would use, or dare to use, in times of 
mortal peril such as those through which we are 
passing. 

Churchill to the House of Commons, July 2, 1942, 

I T has been postulated, with a great deal o£ truth, 
that a people get the form of government they 
deserve. It was some peculiar trait in the English 
character that enabled this nation to be the first to forge 
a democratic system of government as we know it 
to-day. An Indian army officer once told me about his 
first experiences with British troops under command. 
This small incident is of interest to us as, to my mind, 
it reveals something in the Englishman’s temprament 
which makes him feel out of sorts except under a 
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democratic rule. 

It was the officer’s first assignment in an indepen¬ 
dent role. He had been given a weak platoon with a 
Corporal to assist him. The Corporal was not the sort 
of person one sees in the movies, a stiff-necked NCO 
bawling at and brow-beating every man into submission. 
The steely discipline of the Coldstream Guards, a 
Wistful dream of the officer, was conspicuous by its 
absence. This was war, an intensely human affair 
packed with as much emotion as activity. What trans¬ 
pired is better described in the words of the officer 
himself, as best as I can recall them to my mind; 

“Having given orders to my new command, I went 
down to the mess tent for a sip of lager. Later on in 
the afternoon, I made an informal visit to the men. I 
found the atmosphere a bit tense. However, I started 
chatting with the soldiers. At a suitable opportunity, 
I brought the topic round to the day’s work and soon 
discovered what was wrong. Practically everyone had 
something to say, everyone was dissatisfied with some¬ 
thing or another; one or two even came out with 
suggestions regarding how we should set about the task 
we had been given. 

“I felt discouraged at first at this spate of criticism. 
I ascribed it, not unnaturally, to a lack of confidence. 
But I reflected that this lack of confidence was perhaps 
reciprocal. I, in my turn, had been a bit stand-offish 
with these men. I had not allowed them an insight 
into the considerations that led to my plan. So I spent 
about ten minutes in explaining the situation and left 
them when they appeared to be satisfied. 
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“During' the actual operation, I received unstinted 
loyalty and co-operation from these men. The bond of 
comradeship that we had been able to establish between 
ourselves would have seen us through any ordeal.” 

The two sterling qualities of the Englishman’s 
character, as brought out by this incident, are the desire 
to share responsibility for momentous decisions, and 
the ability to rally unreservedly at the time of actual 
crisis to the support of those at the helm of affairs. The 
first demands of him special interest in affairs that are 
of concern to him, and to take nothing for granted, to 
accept no policy in the shaping of which he has not 
had a hand and, above all, to discuss, debate and dis¬ 
agree without prejudice to the outcome. The second 
characteristic lends him that tenacity of purpose which 
has earned him the nickname of John Bull, and has 
given him the strength to enable him to come out 
successfully through some of the worst .crises in history. 

It is the irrepressible desire of the Englishman to 
have a hand in the shaping of his destiny that drove 
him to wrest sovereignty from the Crown. It is this 
urge that keeps in England the chariot of democracy 
yoked to popular opinion. The King of England found 
to his cost how hopeless was his case for ruling over 
his people in disregard of their will. The Prime Minister 
of England has been unsparingly plagued with criticism, 
both inside the Parliament and outside, no matter how 
dark the hour and how competent the man, And the 
unflinching loyalty of the Englishman to the common 
cause has saved England from defeat in the face of 
danger, no matter how grave it was. 
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To those who have followed with interest Parlia¬ 
mentary proceedings in England during the last war, 
the history of the two Prime Ministers, Chamberlain 
and Churchill, presents a mystifying comparison. The 
Umbrella-man, suave, courteous and complaisant, 
hobbling to and fro across the Channel is as much 
involved in satisfying a critical Parliament at home as 
in appeasing the bullying, exacting and scowling 
Fuehrer on the Continent. His bold, fearless and 
determined successor promises his people nothing but 
blood, toil, tears and sweat in their fight against German 
militarism. But the common denominator between 
their lot is a shining example of British character. 
Chamberlain was not able to inspire much confidence 
in his leadership, but so long as he remained in the seat 
of authority, he received full support from his people 
in the execution of his decisions — something which 
was solely responsible for saving England from dis¬ 
integration at the time of mortal peril. On the other 
hand, no one ever doubted that Churchill was the man 
of the hour ; and day after day the Parliament accepted 
his apologies and explanations for disastrous defeats 
suffered by British arms and diplomacy. But he was 
as little spared of criticism and censure, where it was 
due, as his diffident predecessor. 

If a democratic state were to be compared to the 
human body, then the government is its brain which 
controls its mechanism, the constitution is its life-blood 
which feeds its organs, and the party-system is its heart 
which keeps the blood circulating. If that be so, what 
is the soul of democracy? What is its life-giving 
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principle ? 

Abraham Lincoln has defined democracy as possess¬ 
ing the three essential ingredients, i.e., government of 
the people, for the people and by the people. 

It is a government of the people, if it is chosen by 
the people. It is a government for the people, if it acts 
in the best interests of the people. And it is a govern¬ 
ment by the people, if the people are able to exercise 
control over their representatives in the government. 

An absolute monarchy or even a dictatorship could 
aspire to be a government for the people if it kept their 
interests at heart in the conduct of business. In fact, 
if the monarch or the dictator were to be elected by 
a free vote of the people, he could legitimately claim 
to have formed a government of the people. Still such 
a government would not be entitled to style itself as 
democratic, for it would not be a government by the 
people. 

And this last ingredient is to be considered as the 
most fundamental requisite for democracy. From it the 
other two would issue inexorably, like a stream emanat¬ 
ing from a spring. If it is a government by the people, 
it inevitably will be a government for the people and 
of the people. It cannot be otherwise. But the reverse 
may not be true. A government of the people and for the 
people may not be a government by the people. And 
the odds are that if it is not a government by the people, 
soon It would neither be a government of the people 
nor for the people. 

In fact, it was because of this essential deficiency 
that the concept of democracy could not take firm root 
in ancient soil. 
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Almost as soon as man forged the institution of 
government to preserve the social order, he thought of 
its democratization. 

It would be recalled that in India the mjans who 
ruled over the Rig Veclic states were assisted by popular 
assemblies. The Lichhavi and the Saka tribes had 
adopted a republican form of government. In the West, 
the Athenians had already evolved for themselves a 
democratic system of governance by the time the well- 
known Roman Republic came into being. 

But after these first flashes of the democratic genius 
in man, there was almost a blackout of the people’s urge 
to share power in the state till the eighteenth century. 
This is because the ancients had built up democracies 
which were governments of the people and for the 
people, but not to any appreciable extent governments 
by the people. And they failed to turn them into govern¬ 
ments by the people because they had lacked the means 
through which the people could exercise effective con¬ 
trol over their representatives in office. The press, the 
cable, the radio, without which public opinion could 
neither be mobilised nor crystallised, nor even conveyed 
with despatch to government functionaries, were yet to 
develop. Hence the concept of democracy had to wait 
for the march of science before it could be given a 
stable and practical shape. 

A system of government under which the voter 
merely goes to the polls once in so many years and 
comes out of the booth with a sigh of relief congratu¬ 
lating himself that it is all over for the time-being has 
no justification to style itself as democratic. When the 
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voter leaves the polling booth, it may mean the end 
of his democratic privilege, but it is only a beginning of 
his democratic responsibility. In exercising his vote, he 
has accepted a sort of contract. He has used his preroga¬ 
tive to choose his ruler, but he undertakes to ensure 
that his representative conducts his business according 
to his direction. v.. 

How is this direction'to be conveyed by millions 
and millions of voters to their government on every 
issue, great or small ? On broad issues, elections, 
referendums and plebiscites provide the means to the 
obtaining of popular verdict. However, these measures 
are time-and-money-consuming and cannot be resorted 
to often enough. Besides, the bulk of government busi¬ 
ness relates to the smaller issues which affect the day to 
day life of the people. And if the people have no say in 
the decision of such issues, there is not much left for 
them to have a say about. Public opinion should, there¬ 
fore, express itself constantly like a beacon emitting its 
rays of light to the captain guiding the ship of the 
state. 

This can be achieved only if the people are politi¬ 
cally and socially conscious and they come forward to 
take interest in matters affecting their corporate exist¬ 
ence and air their views. This is their democratic 
privilege, what Wendell Wilkie styled as {he “Divine 
Right to Grouse.” This Divine Right of the people, in 
my opinion, is the life-giving principle of democracy. 
Without it the body politic of a democratic state is 
soulless! 

It is, therefore, the paramount responsibility of a 
democratic people to keep the soul alive and active, to 
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exercise vigorously their Divine Right to Grouse, and 
to safeguard it jealously. The democratic form of 
government, adopted by a people who have acquired this 
privilege but are unwilling to accept the responsibility 
of exercising it, is in the unhappy position of a wedded 
pair who live under a constant vow of separation. 

And this is just the state in which Indian democracy 
exists today. Public opinion is inert, listless and 
apathetic. If we had acquired the habit of questioning 
wrong, wherever and on whosoever’s account it was 
committed, we would have not only put substance into 
democracy in our midst, but also have nipped in the 
bud many an evil that plagues our corporate existence. 

To provide a norm for comparison let me draw upon 
recent parliamentary history of England. 

Mr. Hugh Dalton, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was on his way to present his budget to the Parliament 
on November 12, 1947, when he was intercepted by Mr. 
Carvel, the lobby correspondent of “The Star” news¬ 
paper, to whom he disclosed the contents of the budget. 
Mr. Carvel passed on the information to his paper in 
the guise of a forecast which was published at 3.45 p.m., 
while the new taxes were announced to the House of 
Commons just after 4 o’clock. 

After a debate in the House the following day, the 
Leader of the Opposition was successful in his attempt 
to have a Select Committee appointed to go into the 
disclosure. It made its report in December, 1947, but 
already on the 13th of the previous month Mr. Dalton 
had submitted his resignation which the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Clement Attlee, found it necessary to accept. 
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As a result of the Select Committee’s report, it was 
established that Mr. Dalton’s disclosure had been unpre¬ 
meditated, nor had it been intended for premature 
publication, that Mr, Carvel had believed through an 
error of judgment made in good faith that he had been 
at liberty to publish the information ; that the number 
of copies of “The Star” containing the disclosure on sale 
to the public before the formal publication of the budget 
had been very small; and there had been no movement 
of prices on the Stock Exchange which could in any 
way be attributed to the budget leakage. 

Yet during the debate on the leakage Mr. Dalton 
tendered his unqualified apology to the House of Com¬ 
mons, accepted the entire blame for it on himself and 
lost no time in offering his resignation as the Chancellor ; 
however innocent he may have been, a grave breach 
of the political code of honour had occurred on his 
account. 

Mr. Attlee’s reasons for accepting the resignation 
are of special interest and it would be profitable to 
reproduce an extract from his letter to Mr. Dalton: — 

“I realise that this indiscretion in itself 
did not result in any action detrimental to 
the State, hut the inviolating of the 
Budget is of the highest importance, and the 
discretion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who necessarily receives many 
confidential communications must he 
beyond question” 

It may be observed that it was not the integrity of 
Mr. Dalton which was in doubt, but only an error of 
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discretion which led to the interruption of his political 
career. How often can we rely on the integrity of our 
public men can be decided by the reader himself. 

But that is not the real issue here. The point I am 
making is this : In England, too, there was a time, as 
in the days of Robert Walpole, when the representatives 
of the people were swayed more by considerations of 
self-interest than by a spirit of service. But gradually 
through the process of political evolution, the people, 
the real sovereigns of the state, learnt to assert them¬ 
selves, to exercise effectively their Divine Right to 
Grouse. Today, no servant of the people, no matter 
how exalted in office, dare risk losing their confidence. 

In sharp contrast to this, the situation is very 
different in India. The common man is not really 
bothered about anything which does not affect him 
directly. And if some daring voice is raised in protest 
against political malefactions, the government takes up 
a defensive attitude. Because of our general apathy 
and fatalism, public opinion is never sufficiently aroused 
to force the issue to the point of decision. Thus wrongs 
are not righted, but legalised and perpetuated instead, 
and propagated thereby. A full chapter has been devot¬ 
ed to the rot that is eating into our moral fibre and 
there is no need to stress that point further. But what 
hurts one to the point of mental torture is the attitude of 
the man at the helm of affairs. Corruption exists, says 
he, because we talk about it and vitiate the atmosphere ! 

It is all right for Mr. Nehru to say that, for the 
electorate is ignorant, immature and apathetic. To them 
it is enough that Mr. Nehru rules the land — their 
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beloved Nehru who sacrificed so much to win them their 
freedom, the Nehru that Mr. Gandhi blessed as his 
successor. It does not occur to the clerk, the peasant 
or the labourer toiling under the weight of poverty that 
no human being is perfect, that Mr. Nehru'is as much 
human as any other man, that Nehru’s associates are 
made of the same clay as everybody else, that Nehru’s 
lieutenants suffer from similar failings as other mortals 
and that all of them need to be told and corrected, now 
and then, of their weaknesses. The situation is going 
from bad to worse because the people, the real masters 
of this democracy, are not claiming their own. 

It is a sad but true confession that casualness, 
irresponsibility and lack of character are the common 
denominator of most of us. We are too selfish to worry 
over matters not directly our concern. We lack that 
zeal for the amelioration of corporate existence which 
forced King John of England to sign the Magna Carta. 
We are wanting in that spirit of resistance to wrong 
that was responsible for the ousting of King James 
from England. We miss that zest for life which gushed 
out as the springs of “liberty, equality and fraternity”, 
and formed the deluge of the French Revolution. One 
looks in vain here for that indomitable urge for freedom 
which was responsible for the flaring up of the “Boston 
Tea Party” affair into a War of Independence of the 
New World against the domination of the Old. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I do not advocate 
violence. Whereas human passions, feelings and 
emotions have remained the same, the means of their 
expression have changed. Under the absolute rule of 
olden days, if a man had to throw off the yoke of 
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tyranny, either he waged a fierce and remorseless war 
to overthrow the system or he himself fell in the 
struggle. But thanks to the sacrificing and venturesome 
spirit of the pioneers, we have been able to hammer into 
shape a political system which provides the mass of 
people with peaceful avenues of self-expression. Only 
I feel that the urge for self-expression is dying out 
in us, the urge which I regard so essential to keep the 
spirit of democracy alive. 

That is not all. A strong and active public opinion 
is essential not only from a political point of view, but 
it can also help to cure our corporate existence of many 
social and economic evils that have infected it like a 
plague. I have attempted to describe in the foregoing 
pages how everyone seems to be in a hurry to get rich 
and be great — in governmental circles, in big business, 
in petty trading and in social and cultural enterprises. 
In fact every aspect of our existence betrays one funda¬ 
mental weakness — that of corrupt and malignant 
selfishness. 

How can this be eradicated ? By developing a 
public conscience loud and powerful. The worst of 
criminals can distinctly hear the inner voice refraining 
him from wickedness. Likewise, amongst a people, 
public opinion is that conscience which protects the 
community from evil. If the call of our conscience is loud 
enough to command respect, it will safeguard corpo¬ 
rate virtue in our midst. Wickedness thrives behind 
the veil of darkness and secrecy. If it is exposed to 
public gaze, its temptation remains suppressed; and, if it 
is subjected to public censure as well, its eradication 
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is doubly assured. 

In the mobilisation of public opinion, the press has 
a special responsibility. It must understand this res¬ 
ponsibility quite clearly and should discharge it with 
the spirit of a missionary. It should have zeal, but 
exercise restraint lest its enthusiasm acquires the 
character of irresponsible exuberance ; it should be firm 
in dealing with news and views offered for publication 
but it should act in a manner as would encourage 
popular debates and reveal for public gaze matters need¬ 
ing attention ; and, finally, it would be the conduct of 
its affairs to keep truth in sacred regard. 

In conclusion, let me say this to my compatriots — 
to the high and the low, to the educated and the 
ignorant, to the patrician and the plebeian, to the 
villager and the townsman — if you have the true inter¬ 
ests of this democracy at heart, if you want the govern¬ 
ment by the people really well-established here, then 
come forward and take part in this new and thrilling 
experiment, give of your best to it and develop a strong, 
healthy and active public conscience which tolerates 
no wrong, no flouting of the democratic principle, no 
disregard of the national interest, no lapses of business 
morality, no dereliction of duty, no breach of faith with 
the people — no matter on whose account it may be. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

A SOCIALISTIC PATTERN OF SOCIETY 

The Prime Minister, his colleagues and his 
party — these children of revolution, these 
robbers of churches, these plunderers of classes, 
these destroyers of property, these friends of the 
lawless, these foes of the loyal. 

Lord Randolph Churchill on Gladstone. 

QI1NCE the Avadi Resolution ol the All India Congress 

Committee in January, 1955, the words “Socialistic 
Pattern of Society” have rung throughout the length 
and breadth of the country. They are grand words. 
They mean much to the teeming millions of India, 
oppressed by poverty. They bring fresh hope to the 
common man disillusioned with respect to the Congress 
rule which during its nine years has made no sub¬ 
stantial improvement in his lot. 

Politically he has as much say in the affairs of the 
state as he probably had under the British. True, he 
goes to the polls now and then ; but beyond that he is 
neither able to influence Government decisions nor 
inclined to assert himself. Economically, an inflatio¬ 
nary economy has done much to create an impression 
of prosperity, but this impression is fading out before 
tho advancing spectre of rising prices and shortages. 
Socially, his position is much the same as before Inde¬ 
pendence, only a new hierarchy of the high and mighty 
is being thrown up by the Congress in the place of 
foreign bureaucrats. 
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Not unnaturally, therefore, he feels dissatisfied with 
the Congress. So, something had to be done to arrest 
this process of disillusionment and to revive his faith 
in the Congress regime. A new slogan was needed to 
catch his imagination. This slogan was coined at Avadi. 

The Avadi Session bears some resemblance to the 
Lahore Session of the Congress in 1929. For nearly 
half a century the organization had existed with a limit¬ 
ed aim and restricted membership. It had merely 
sought a closer association of the Indian people with 
their governance. Its methods for achieving this end 
had been pallid and wavering. With the emergence 
of Mr. Gandhi on the scene it became a mass organi¬ 
sation overnight. But not till 1929 did it crystallise its 
demand as one of complete independence. This was a 
major landmark in the history of the organisation before 
the liberation of India. 

After Independence the Congress was in the dol¬ 
drums as regards its internal policy. One gets no clear 
indication whether it would be dominated by the vested 
interests of capitalism or eommunalism or whether it 
would be able to strike out a progressive path for itself. 
Due to the desire of the High Command to cling to the 
past and keep its membership as broad as possible, it 
was subjected to a good deal of distension from within 
at the hands of conflicting interests. At Avadi it struck 
out for a clear cut aim —- that of establishing a Socialis¬ 
tic Pattern of Society in India. 

However, in 1929, the aim adopted by the Congress 
had an appeal for all sections of opinion in it. It was, 
therefore, able to pursue this aim with a united will 
and. in full vigour. In 1955, that is not the case. It 
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is dominated by vested interests. It would sabotage 
its new ideal just as it has sabotaged nearly everything 
else it set about to do since Independence. In the face 
of these stumbling-blocks, it will turn to evasion, 
subterfuge and grandiloquent propaganda. It is, there¬ 
fore, a just fear that the “Socialistic Pattern” in reality 
means no more than an empty slogan. 

Let us first examine what is exactly implied by a 
“Socialistic Pattern of Society” in a democratic state. 
We must be quite clear on that point in order to assess 
how far Government policy and action are in line with 
that aim. 

The doctrine of socialism advocates social owner¬ 
ship and control of the means of production, so as to 
prevent inequalities in distribution of wealth. It 
believes, not without justification, that in the absence 
of economic emancipation of the individual, political 
and social freedom remains for him but a mirage. It, 
therefore, considers it essential, at least as an interim 
measure, to sacrifice individual freedom in the process 
of bringing about economic equality through social 
ownership of wealth, 

But in a democracy the individual is the ultimate 
source of political power. He elects his own represen¬ 
tatives to the government and the legislature. Freedom 
of thought and speech enable him to convey his 
directions to the representatives he has returned to 
power. It is, therefore, against the very concept of 
such a state to restrict individual freedom, however 
laudable be the purpose for which it is done. 

Thus there is an unmistakable divergence of 
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policies between socialism and democracy, though their 
aims are similar. Democracy believes in the equality 
of man; so does socialism. But, whereas socialism 
regards individual freedom incompatible with its aim 
of achieving equality, democracy would countenance 
no such betrayal of freedom, however temporary and 
expedient. 

What would, then, the ideal of a socialistic pattern 
of society mean in a democratic state ? It would mean, 
first and foremost, that the sovereignty of the people 
and the freedom of the individual will be respected. 
It would mean that we shall accept socialization to a 
limited extent only in order to bring about economic 
equality. It would also mean that since we have gone 
in for a “Socialistic” and not a “Socialist” pattern, ours 
is a somewhat truncated and watered down kind of 
socialism. 

We are attempting to seek a compromise between 
conflicting philosophies. Such a compromise is possible, 
as it has been possible in the case of England. But by 
its very nature, a compromise leaves considerable room 
for expediency. Even that is not objectionable in 
principle. But a system which places reliance mostly 
on expediency imposes a heavy burden on individual 
discretion, good faith and sense of purpose. These 
unfortunately are not amongst our strong points. Hence 
our misgivings in regard to the ideal that the Congress 
has set before itself. 

It is odd that the left wing of the Congress should 
And it necessary to -break away from it to form a 
separate party,* when the Congress itself is seeking to 

* The T’mja'Socialmt party which was founded in 10-17 with the aim Of 

establishing a democratic socialist society in India. 
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carve a Socialistic Pattern for India ! 

Perhaps in its pursuit of the socialist ideal the 
Congress was so painfully aware of this thorn in its 
side that it sought to present its aim in a form different 
from that of its apostate left wing. But unfortunately 
the difference is not one of form alone ; it is real. 

It is real because the so-called nationalisation of 
industries is very much of a farce. It is real because 
little effort is being made to prevent the growth of 
disparity in incomes and private wealth, let alone its 
elimination. And, it is real because this disparity is 
being encouraged deliberately or inadvertently through 
inflationary policies which tend to promote concentra¬ 
tion of wealth and wipe out the middle class. 

The questions of nationalization and inflation have 
already been discussed elsewhere in this book. Let 
us examine the measures taken by the Government 
with the professed aim of eliminating economic 
inequality. 

The root of the problem here rests on the rock of 
private ownership of wealth. So long as there is no 
effective ceiling on private ownership of wealth, it is 
futile to expect that economic inequality can be remov¬ 
ed or even discouraged. 

The legislation enacted so far has evaded this issue. 
Except in the case of agricultural land, there is no 
restriction on the amount of private property that an 
individual can acquire or hold. True, provision has 
been made for levying estate and succession duties on 
non-agricultural assets but that does not even touch 
the fringe of the problem. 
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As regards agricultural land, with the exception of 
Kashmir, the fixation of ceilings on holdings applies to 
future acquisition and disregards the present disparities. 
Besides, the concept of a ceiling is related, in most 
cases, to the individual and not to the family. This 
provides considerable scope for evasion. And this 
scope has in fact been widened by the recent exemption 
of estates like sugarcane farms and orchards from the 
application of an upper limit to their size. 

Nor has tenancy legislation helped much to end big 
and absentee landlordism. Though the small zamin- 
dars have been liquidated as in U.P., yet the larger 
estates in Madras and Bombay are still intact. 

According to Prof. M.L. Dantwala of Bombay 
University, the implementation of land reform has been 
“extremely poor”, the tenancy legislation is a “dead 
letter”, more tenants have been evicted in the last 10 
years than during the previous 100 years and practically 
no state has acted on the Planning Commission’s 
recommendation of a ceiling on land holdings as the 
concentration of ownership has not been removed.* 

It is apparent from the foregoing that government 
legislation in the matter of eradicating economic 
inequality has been diffident, half-hearted and evasive. 
There can be no better proof of this than the growing 
dissatisfaction in the country on this account. 

A Parliament impatient of the progress made by 
the Government in this matter began to consider, in 
May 1956, a proposal to fix a ceiling on incomes. Is 
the proposal meant to be a coup de grace to economic 
disparity or a measure of self-deception ? One wonders ! 

» The Statesman, August 21, 1958. 
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Just what do we hope to achieve by it ? Are we 
expecting the big landlords and the capitalists to 
embark on great enterprises merely to turn their super¬ 
ceiling incomes to the state coffers ? 

Have we forgotten our experiences with income- 
tax ? Despite years of endeavour to unearth the hidden 
incomes, they have not yet been fully revealed. When 
a ceiling on incomes is fixed, the outcome can be well 
imagined. 

If anyone regards this measure — the ceiling on 
incomes — as worthy of consideration, he is creating 
an illusion for himself and for others. Small wonder 
that the proposal has been described by Prof. Kaldor, 
the British expert on financial affairs, as “spectacular 
but meaningless”.* 

The attitude that the Government has adopted 
towards this agitation for elimination of economic dis¬ 
parity has been particularly revealing. Instead of 
seeing the light and re-orientating its policies, which ate 
at variance with its aims, it has managed to stave off the 
issue. Following Government “advice” and vague pro¬ 
fessions, the Lok Sabha passed a resolution recommend¬ 
ing that the Government should take “appropriate 
measures to reduce the disparity in incomes prevailing 
between different sections of society in the country”. - )’ 

■What magic tricks are going to achieve that high- 
sounding aim ? The Government has not given any 
.indication on that point. No doubt it would plead for 
time to consider the matter. But that is just the point. 
They have been in seat of authority for nearly ten 
years. And if they had meant to achieve the aims they 

* Til® Statesman. June 6. 1056, 

+ The Statesman, May 26, 1956. 
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had set before themselves, it would not have been 
necessary to ask for time now. In fact, the situation 
would not have arisen in which a frustrated Parliament 
has had to recommend to the Government something 
the latter should have attended to on their own 
initiative. 

A bane of the new order will be the twin-evil of 
corruption and nepotism, which is already existing and 
is being allowed to grow. It is important to mention 
it here, because it will deform and dwarf the growth 
of “the Socialistic Pattern of Society” that we are trying 
to evolve. 

And if we carry on in our present mood of compla¬ 
cency and self-deception, instead of a socialistic demo¬ 
cracy, a new kind of feudalim would emerge — a 
feudalism as subtle as it would be barbarous. In theory, 
it would promise freedom of thought and speech, 
economic equality, social emancipation, in short every¬ 
thing good that has been said of democracy and 
socialism. But, in practice, the so-called millenium that 
we are being promised in India will concentrate power 
and wealth in the hands of a few great dynasties of 
statesmen, politicians, landlords, farm-owners, mer¬ 
chant-princes, entrepreneurs, senior executives and 
government dignitaries. All opportunities would he 
open to the progeny and hirelings of this handful of 
families. The rest of the population would continue 
to toil and exist in the illusion of a great but receding 
future, the more discerning taking solace from fatalism 
born of frustration and disgust. 

If this feudalism goes on strengthening its strangle- 
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hold on the country, leaving the hulk of the population 
impoverished and ignorant, the new order would be 
vulnerable to disruption from within and ravage from 
without. 

What is it that can be done to arrest this deteriora¬ 
tion and prevent the final disaster ? If only we can 
manage to reorganize the top and revitalize the base 
of this democracy, the intervening strata will auto¬ 
matically shuffle themselves into position. What is 
needed is a strong man at the helm of affairs entrusted 
with wide powers so that he is able to give a clear and 
firm direction to our national life. At the other end, 
the broad base of the people must be reaetivised to 
develop a powerful public opinion which no individual 
can disregard except at grave risk. And when we have 
achieved that much, we shall have prepared ourselves 
for a great and secure future. 


u. 
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CHAPTER X1Y 
HERO-WORSHIP 

"Omnium consensus capax imperri nisi imper- 
rasset" —. A man whom the whole world would 
have judged capable of ruling, had he never 
ruled. 

Tacitus on Germanicus. 

Y OU were my hero, my idol! 

When I read your autobiography, I admired your 
elegance of expression, your courage of conviction, your 
burning patriotism, your ennobling idealism, your 
inspiring confidence, your zeal for sacrifice, your great¬ 
ness of intellect and your grandeur of soul. 

When I studied your “Glimpses of World History”, 
I envied your knowledge of detail, your interpretation 
of events and your sense of history. 

And when I read your views on the world situation 
in the thirties, I felt elated at your grasp of international 
affairs, your desire for world peace, your unambiguous 
championing of the cause of democracy, your fearless 
condemnation of fascism wherever and in whatever 
form it might be existing. 

In you I began to seek the fulfilment of our patriotic 
dreams, to regain faith in the destiny of our people. 
You gleamed like a beacon in the darkest hour! 

You had every advantage, I felt, to give your 
country a great and prosperous future, to secure for her 
a place of honour in the comity of nations and to bring 
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the civilized world out of the tangle which threatened 
its destruction. 

You were born in a family of wealth, fame and 
influence, free from the usual impediments that weigh 
down on genius. Your people respected you, admired 
you and loved you. The Father of the Nation looked 
upon you as his natural successor after his death and 
his next man during his life-time. And God had given 
you the gifts of the mind, the ability and confidence to 
lead your country to the towering heights of glory that 
had been lost to India. 

But the nation lay prostrate under the heel of the 
foreigner. All our energy was being consumed in com¬ 
bating the bane of slavery. God bad been bountiful in 
His Mercy to you ; would Destiny give you a chance ? 
What ill-luck, if you only wasted away in gaols! 

But no, our fears were ill-founded. Destiny gave 
you a chance all right, — a chance it had given to few 
great .men in history. 

Few liberators have won the freedom of their 
people without the scourge of war and the ravages of 
revolution. George Washington had to wage a fierce 
war to liberate the American colonies from British 
hegemony in the eighteenth century. So did Garibaldi 
when Italy threw off the Austrian yoke in 1860. 

Few champions of a cause have survived the 
struggle for its achievement and reaped the harvest 
where they had sowed. Caesar made no small contri¬ 
bution to the building up of the Roman Empire, but at 
the height of his fame and power his intolerable 
megalomania led to his fall. Abraham Lincoln was 
shot dead soon after he had won the Civil War that he 
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had fearlessly waged to preserve the integrity of his 
country. Franklin Roosevelt passed away in the hour 
of victory over German fascism. And in our own 
country, Mahatma Gandhi was no more with us after 
he had won Independence for us. 

Few leaders have enjoyed a long and unbroken 
period of loyalty from their following. 

But you have been one of the most fortunate 
leaders one comes across in history. You inherited a 
country unravaged by war or revolution. You have 
enjoyed an unbroken period of rule over this land. For 
ten years your people have unreservedly given you their 
trust, confidence, love, respect and support as they have 
never given to any other ruler — nor perhaps have any 
other people given to any ruler in history. 

Your popularity has proved the mainstay of politi¬ 
cal stability for your country. Most of the neighbouring 
nations, new and old, have been going through a 
political ferment that left little scope for constructive 
effort. Pakistan which came into existence the same 
time as you began to rule free India, has had five 
different governments in the saddle, one Prime Minister- 
assassinated and one major coup d’etat attempted. 
Burma, before Independence, had been ravaged by the 
Japanese occupation and then re-conquered inch by 
inch by the British. Since Independence, insurgents of 
one kind or another have kept her government’s hands 
full and just as rebellion was about to be given a final 
coup de grace, her armed forces became involved with 
the threat of external aggression.* In Egypt, the fore¬ 
most country of the Middle East, first the King was 

* Dispute with. China over the Jlacfflahon Dine 
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overthrown in 1952, and then President Naguib was 
ousted from power in 1954. Indo-China has been 
ravaged by war of one kind or another eversince 
the Japanese occupation in 1942. Japan herself had 
not yet recovered from the destruction and suffering 
caused by the last World War before it became involved 
in the power-politics of the United States and the 
Soviet Union. China has been involved in war, 
internal and external, since 193? and only recently she 
has shown signs of emerging from strife. 

But thanks to your personal popularity, subversion 
in India has been strangled out of existence and the 
country is immune from any serious threat to her peace 
and security from within. At the same time, due to 
your foreign policy of non-involvement coupled with 
the key-position that India holds between the two 
hostile camps in international politics, she feels re¬ 
assured against any external danger. 

Here is thus an imcomparable chance that Destiny 
has given you for striving undisturbed in the cause of 
democracy and establishing a new polity, the first of 
its kind, in the land of Chandragupta, Asoka, Sultana 
Raziya, Mohammed Tughlak, Alauddin, Akbar and 
Aurangzeb. On you have devolved both the honour 
and the task of creating a new nation — healthy, pros¬ 
perous, morally strong, spiritually tall and intellectually 
great. Your people look up to you with pride and hope 
for giving them a stable kind of freedom, social justice 
and equality. 

When you took charge of our country, we sought in 
you the image of Rama. 

To Rama, Dharma, the observance of duty, was the 
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highest purpose in life. To this end he submerged his 
personal interests, his affection and his love. He 
accepted a long exile, for this had been the dying 
injunction of his father, his king. He bade Bharata, 
his brother, not to accompany him in his own wander¬ 
ings but stay behind and take care of his people, since 
that was his first duty as regent to the throne. And, 
above all, as king, Rama sent his devoted and saintly 
spouse, Sita, into exile, for that had been the will of 
his people. 

In the observance of your Dharma, we had visualis¬ 
ed you as waging a relentless war on wrong and 
injustice, wherever it existed. 

But it is an irony of fate that you could not adapt 
yourself completely to the new situation. You kept on 
living in the past, you clung to the old phantoms, the 
old ties and loyalties. They prevented you from re¬ 
cognizing your new Dharma. You hesitated, you 
remained undecided. In the meantime, the sands of 
time are running low. 

When fortune smiled on you, she had no mental 
reservations. She loved you with an abandon. But 
love endures more in the nature of smouldering cinders. 
Once it is kindled to a bright, hot flame, it consumes 
itself before long. Goddess Bellona, Hitler used to 
say to his generals, smiles on a commander but once. 

Mine is a homage not in the usual sense. My 
hero-worship has taken a different form. In the 
galaxy of Indian saints, Gorakh, the Celibate, 
holds a unique place. His Preceptor, at one stage 
in his life, came under the influence of an Indian 
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Cleopatra, selling his soul to this royal voluptuary and 
jeopardizing the fruits of the austerities of a life-time. 
He had carefully closed all means of approach to him 
against his disciple so that his redemption had become 
impossible. 

The worthy disciple joined the party of play-actors 
that gave performances for the amusement of the 
Princess and her paramour, and re-enacted the drama 
of his Preceptor’s life. The dexterous fingers of 
Gorakh produced heavenly music. The climax was 
reached, the atmosphere became tense, all present there 
lost power of speech ; but the inanimate chords of 
the instrument found human voice and clear and dis¬ 
tinct rang, over the stillness of the Hall of Revelry, the 
words : “Arise ! Awake ! Gorakh. is come!” 

Resistance became impossible. The Preceptor 
walked out with the disciple into the free and pure 
atmosphere. 

In a like effort, I have rebuilt the story of India’s 
past nine years in the foregoing chapters with a fervent 
hope that, under your able guidance, we could pull her 
out of the slough into which she has fallen. 

We feel you have taken too much on yourself and, 
in the rush of work, you have forgotten your people. 
It is pleasing and reassuring to see you in the lime¬ 
light, but it imposes a great strain on yourself. You 
have grown aged by thirty years in these ten, because 
you are performing udaghatanas, making bhashanas, 
attending Sam,melanas. Hardly a day passes, when 
your photograph is not in the papers, or at least the 
report of a speech. Does it not savour of fascism? In 
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a democracy, the ceremonial is left to the Head of the 
State. The ministers are the servants of the people 
who should go quietly about their business. 

We have no quarrel with your pursuits in the inter¬ 
national field. They bring credit to your people and 
hope of peace to the world. But, whereas your visits 
abroad bring you fame and glory, nearer at home there 
is a welter of political debasement, economic vice, social 
injustice and moral turpitude, which requires your 
personal attention. 

And what is there to be done at home ? This whole 
book is devoted to the sole purpose of bringing out some 
of the essentials that we have been neglecting so far 
and that call for immediate attention. 

1 .—- 

First and foremost, our Constitution needs drastic 
revisions, as it is based on some totally false assumptions 
of constitutional theory or practice. It has allowed 
political power to be concentrated in the hands of the 
legislature, and it does not reflect the background of 
diversity to the unity of India and it has given us a 
political system which is top-heavy. 

Secondly, the Indian National Congress should be 
wound up. The one-party rule that the Congress has 
imposed on India is subtle in conception, but not much 
different in practice from the dominance of the Com¬ 
munist Party in the Soviet Union. 

Thirdly, the economic ailments of India should be 
tackled in the order of their importance. This order, 
to my mind, is the alarming increase in the country’s 
population, the absurdly small size of land-holdings and 
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the concentration of wealth in fewer and fewer hands. 

Fourthly, we are prone to fritter away our time 
and energy in the pursuit of controversial issues. The 
introduction of Prohibition and the propagation of 
Hindi have little value beyond the sentimental. The 
tendency to get involved in such matters should be 
discouraged. The present is not the time to get bogged 
in minor affairs. Let us first get to the major task of 
making India strong and prosperous. 

Last, but not the least, is the evil of corruption 
and nepotism, which has vitiated the entire fabric of 
our national life and is sabotaging all our well-intention¬ 
ed plans and programmes for building up our future. 
This evil must be eradicated by means of a vigorous 
drive conducted at the highest possible level through 
vigorous publicity and exemplary punishments irres¬ 
pective of rank and political affiliations. 

The sapling of democracy that you have planted so 
carefully and tended with such fondness will not last 
much longer than your own life-time. The political 
system that you have evolved for the country will, 
because of its congenital weakness, disintegrate and 
collapse before the onslaught of individual caprice, un¬ 
scrupulousness, and intrigue. And if such obvious 
disaster were stayed by a favourable turn of luck, then 
the control of India’s political machinery would any¬ 
how lapse into a monopoly of a reactionary clique. 

Your economic policies are bound to exterminate 
the middle classes, the mainstay of a growing economy 
and an egalitarian social order. The neo-socialism you 
seek to bring about would give birth to a neo- 
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feudalism of wealth as subtle in outlook as it would be 
complete in practice. 

History repeats itself. This is so because human, 
instincts and passions that determine its relentless 
course never change and have remained the same 
throughout the ages. This is so because makers of 
history have invariably failed to rise above the level 
of human pettiness and to benefit from the lessons of 
the past. 

To the Indian interested in the future of his country, 
today, the Roman Republic in the days of its decline 
presents a striking study. 

Rome experienced a period of great prosperity after 
the end of the Punic Wars. Exorbitant tax-collections, 
huge quantities of grain and cheap slave labour from 
the conquered lands poured into Italy to swell the 
coffers of the ruling class. The opulent Roman dis¬ 
carded his simple way of living and began to revel in 
the comfort and luxury of a plentiful life, whilst his 
destitute compatriot unable to compete with slave 
labour became the victim of want and unemployment. 

The Senate, which had become a '‘’rich men's club", 
loaded the dice in favour of reaction. For over two 
centuries, there had been a law restricting the size of 
land-holdings, but this law had been contemptuously 
flouted and there had been no attempt to enforce it. 
When Tiberius Gracchus, a new tribune, who felt dis¬ 
gusted with the growing inequality of wealth, tried to 
force through the assembly a law intended to reduce the 
disparity in the size of land-holdings, an enraged Senate 
had him murdered. A few years later, Giaus Gracchus, 
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the gallant brother of the martyr, sought to limit the 
power of the Senate and to establish courts capable 
of trying dishonest governors of provinces. Like his 
brother, he too was killed. 

Meanwhile the corruption of the Senate and of the 
officialdom of Rome was growing from bad to worse. 
The days of the Roman Republic were now numbered. 
It was only a question of time when political intrigue 
cast its lengthening shadows over the Roman landscape. 
The age of dictators had begun. The stage had been 
set for Sullas, Pompeys and Caesars to attempt domi¬ 
nate the political scene. 

But I have drawn upon Roman history merely to 
demonstrate the fundamental unity of pattern under¬ 
lying the grand designs that history has carved in 
different ages and in different lands. 

Nearer home, in India itself, only two hundred 
years back, history repeated the drama of the decline 
and fall of our own people. Just before the advent 
of British Imperialism, this is how matters stood in 
India: — 


The court of Delhi was hopelessly vicious 
and corrupt. Every one of the Padshahs or 
so-called emperors after the death of 
Bahadur Shah in 1712 was absolutely 
worthless, and most of them , were worse 
than worthless. The Ministers were utterly 
unscrupulous, and nobody pretended to 
entertain patriotic sentiments. The minor 
courts, as a rule, were no better, and it 
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would be difficult to name an honest man 
among the prominent Indian notables of the 
time, whether in the north or in the south.* 

That was in 1760. We are now nearing 1960. How 
far away are we from the conditions described above 
by the able historian ? I leave it to the reader to find 
his own answer to this question. 

The words, no doubt, have the ring of a grim 
warning! 
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* V* A. SmifeJi—Tho Oxford Hiafeory of India, 
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